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As the Editor Sees Ht 





Debating in many schools, along with 
athletics, music, and dramatics, is still 
largely only a public show. In these 
shows success is rated on the basis of 
comparative scores, decisions, trophies, 
records, size of the “gate,” belly laughs, 
and the other earmarks of professional 
activities. And until a community is 
educated to comprehend and appreciate 
the real objectives and values of debate 
it will continue to demand a show. The 
responsibility for the development of a 
justifiable and wholesome conception of 
debate as an educational opportunity 
rests upon the shoulders of the coaches 
themselves. 

® 


Formerly the youthful traffic violat- 
ors in a certain Eastern city were pun- 
ished by being fined. However, this 
method was unsuccessful, because the 
parents usually paid these fines, and 
many of the children repeated their of- 
fenses. Now, in order to make the pun- 
ishment a bit more personal and dis- 
tasteful, the violators are required to 
copy the pertinent law 200 times. Per- 
haps this penalty may be somewhat more 
effective, but it strikes us that a more 
educative procedure would be definitely 
and deliberately to establish the ideals, 
inculcate the knowledge, and teach the 
habits of intelligent and safe bicycle 
riding. 

® 

After testing.600 girl students at a 
Western university, two investigators 
conclude that while the expression, 
“beautiful but dumb,” is not necessarily 
accurate, too much pulchritude does 
tend to draw the beautiful co-ed into so 
many “distractions” that her academic 
work suffers. So what? College profes- 
sors (and many public school people, 
too) still worship scholarship. But may 
it not be entirely possible, even though 
a student is promoted and graduated on 
the basis of her academic records, that 
the training she receives through these 
“distractions” may, in real life, be at 
least as useful as that gained through 
her academic opportunities? 


In his investigation (see the “Have 
You Read These?” Department) Fred 
B. Dixon found that high school prin- 
cipals were quite enthusiastic about the 
values of the home room. Their home 
rooms were, of course, successful. This 
is complimentary to these administra- 
tors because it evidences careful prep- 
aration in the establishing of their home 
room plans. 

In many schools home room practice 
is the proverbial “bust,” and we are 
willing to guess that in nearly all of 
these the plan was bodily dumped into 
the faculty’s lap with little more “prep- 
aration” than “Let’s be modern. Here’s 
your home room assignments; now go 


to it.” 
* 


Education Week, it is unnecessary to 
state, should be appropriately capital- 
ized by all schools. The general theme 
for this year is “Education for Tomor- 
row’s America,” and pertinent material 
for programs, events, and activities 
may be obtained from the Washington 
office of the National Education As- 
sociation. Although the usual plan is de- 
signed to interpret the schools to the 
community, it may well also include a 
reflection of the tax-payer’s point of 
view for the enlightenment of the pro- 
fessional leaders of the schools. 


That manufacturers and their adver- 
tisers are worried about the extent to 
which the “hundred million guinea 
pigs” have lost confidence in their blah 
—commonly called advertising—is evi- 
denced by their huddles, conferences, 
conventions, investigations, “advertis- 
ing of advertising” articles, pamphlets, 
and other earmarks of jitterishness. 
These are healthy signs. Let’s keep up 
the merry war between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer in order to 
make it unprofitable for the former to 
mislabel, misemphasize, and over-spew. 
“Consumer’s education” represents a 
very vital, most appropriate, and easily 
planned field for home room, club, and 
assembly programs and activities. 
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Cooperation Between School and Church 


OOPERATION between the school and the 
[} church reaps valuable rewards to all in- 

volved—the student, the church, the 
home, and the community. No one can call 
himself educated who has not developed the 
spiritual phases of his personality. Nor can 
one call himself educated who has not de- 
veloped a reasonably satisfying and construc- 
tive philosophy of life. In the development 
of this philosophy’ religion plays perhaps the 
most important part. This fact cannot be ov- 
eremphasized. Therefore, within reason and 
law, we do well to promote religious activity 
on the part of our students. 


Few educators would presume to challenge 
the values of the church as a character-build- 
ing force, but the church has been unable to 
reach directly a large enough percentage to 
make its program as effective as it might be. 
About half of the population claims church 
membership, and this half is broken up into 
denominations which do not always work to- 
gether. Every conceivable force seems to ob- 
struct the church in its program. One need 
only to ponder such forces as movies, maga- 
zines, advertising, radio, automobiles, com- 
mercialized recreations, obscene literature, 
liquor interests, and a dozen others to recog- 
nize the cross currents that tend to influence 
growing youth. All of these are certainly not 
evil in themselves, though some are; they are 
merely listed to illustrate the point. 


THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROGRAM 


The public school, particularly the high 
school because of its extensiveness, has been 
criticized frequently by church authorities. 
Criticism is usually aimed at the high school 
because of its motivated activity program, 
which, it is claimed, absorbs so much student 
energy and time that none remains for the 
church. The challenge is controversial and 
usually overlooks the natural youth-interest 
which tends to gravitate to its natural level. 
Whether the church program has lagged or 
whether the school program is over-done is a 
much mooted question, but one in which lit- 
tle headway has been made toward actual 
settlement. 


Despite the disagreement between the com- 
petitive and the cooperative viewpoint, the 
fact remains that the so-called extra-curricu- 
lar program of the high school is probably 
its most successful activity. Well organized 
and well motivated, it appeals to the natural 
interests of the student to a greater extent 
than does any other educational process. The 
growth and success of the extra-curricular 
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movement is rapidly bringing about a revolu- 
tionary change in both program and method, 
until the term “extra-curricular” is already 
a misnomer. 


THE EXTRA-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Now, added to the extra-curricular setup, 
comes the “extra-school” program, which is 
not an attempt to extend control over the out- 
of-school activities of the student, but rather 
is an attempt to encourage worth-while 
achievement during the hours away from the 
school. The extra-school setup provides the 
machinery for tangible cooperation between 
school and church. Through the operation of 
this plan the school and the church unite to 
provide character training through religious 
education. 

Because of the encouragement the writer 
received from the clergy of his community 
it was decided to present the Wessington 
Springs Plan to the teachers and churchmen 
of South Dakota. The plan is admittedly an 
experiment from which much good will un- 
doubtedly result. It is not claimed as a pana- 
cea, but it is, at least, a positive demonstra- 
tion of school and church cooperation for the 
welfare of the youth of the community. If we 
believe in religion as a beneficial social and 
moral force, we must believe in encouraging 
its activities. 


THE WESSINGTON SPRINGS PLAN 


The Wessington Springs Plan as it is being 
established consists of a preliminary sur- 
vey in the form of a brief questionnaire, fol- 
lowed by the setting up of the program it- 
self. At the end of the first year it will be 
possible to make comparisons to see what in- 
creases in church attendance have resulted. 
It will take a number of years, however, to 
evaluate the results properly. After all, re- 
sults can not be measured merely by check- 
ing the attendance increases. The ministers 
of Wessington Springs realize that they have 
a new challenge to supply church activities 
that will appeal to the boy and girl of high 
school age. Great good may come from apply- 
ing the tried and successful methods of the 
extra-curricular program to the religious edu- 
cation field. 

At the beginning of the school year the 
following unsigned questionnaire was pre- 
sented to the high school students for fill- 
ing in: 


eo 9 





Questionnaire 
During the twelve months from June 1, 1937, 
to May 31, 1938, about how many times 
did you attend 
(1) Sunday morning church services’?.......... 
(2) Sunday school................ 
(3) Combined Sunday morning services ex- 
clusive of (1) and (2)?................ 
(4) Young People’s and-or Sunday evening 
POT VACOST «a5: 
(5) Special meetings such as evangelistic, 
young people’s rallies, teacher training, 
church vacation school, confirmation 


(6) Mid-week services and-or choir prac- 
ROBT oc bas cececase 

(7) Total number of points obtained ac- 
cording to printed schedule................ 


Religious Education Report Cards were 
then distributed to all students and explained. 
A supply of these cards was furnished to all 





churches in the territory. Aside from encour- 
aging church attendance the school does noth- 
ing further until the several clergymen re- 
turn their cards to the school administra- 
tion at the end of the year. On an interde- 
nominational basis, without mention of indi- 
vidual churches, the superintendent or high 
school principal will give suitable recognition 
at the baccalaureate service to those graduat- 
ing seniors who have participated in the pro- 
gram. Emblems or awards may be purchased 
by the church for presentation at that time. 
The presentation, however, will be made by 
the school authorities with no mention of in- 
dividual church membership or preference. 

The card is reproduced herewith with the 
letter of instruction which is included on the 
back of it. It was thought advisable to resrict 
the program exclusively to the four high 
school years because the high school ages 
seem to be the problem years for religious 
appeal. 


Religious Education Report Card 


Extra-School Program 


Wessington Springs High School 


NAME OF STUDENT 


Wessmgton Springs, South Dakota 





CHURCH 


Week 
Morn. 
8. 8. 


Eve. 


T 


Total points for year Remarks: 





JUNE 1, 19. to May 31, 19__ 








The points as stated above are correct to the best of my knowledge. 


APPROVED 








STUDENT 


PASTOR 





HIGH SCHOOL PRIN., SUPT 


*Evangelistic, Y. P. Rallies, Teacher Training, Church Vacation Sch., Confirmation meet., etc. 


—Used by permission of SDEA Journal. 


LETTER OF INSTRUCTION 


WESSINGTON SPRINGS CITY SCHOOLS 
Wessington Springs, South Dakota 


Dear Friend: 

This Religious Education Report Card is to 
provide a record of church and Sunday school 
attendance as part of the extra-school program 
of Wessington Springs high school. 

The school desires to promote interdenomina- 
tional church activity participation on the part 
of its students, and this plan has been devel- 
oped in cooperation with the several ministers. 
The support of the parents will assure the suc- 
cess of the program. A duplicate of this card 
may be obtained from your pastor at the end 
of the year. 

A point system has been developed as follows: 
One point for each attendance at Church, Sun- 
day School, Young People’s Meetings and (or) 
Sunday Evening Service, Choir Practice and (or) 
Midweek Service, and Special Meetings, as noted 
on the face of this card. For attendance at the 
combined Sunday School and morning church 


100 @ 


services, the student will receive three points 
intead of two. 100 points will be necessary to 
obtain rating for a year, for which the student 
will receive 4 extra-curricular credit in Reli- 
gious Education. These credits may be applied 
toward graduation if the student has 15 other 
solid credits. 

At the first of each month the student is to 
tabulate his attendances by placing crosses in 
the proper squares. The church authorities will 
total the points. Denominations which do not 
have regular services may make arrangements 
for a cumulative program of points. The signa- 
ture of the student and the pastor completes 
an official record to be turned over to the school 
administration. 

Suitable recognition will be awarded at the 
Baccalaureate services to seniors who have par- 
ticipated in the program. 

This program is set up to help solve the youth 
problem through increased cooperation between 
church and school. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BARRETT LOWE, Superintendent. 
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Transfer Value of Women's Sports 


verging to shorten the hours which women 

are required to give to occupations upon 
which their own livelihood or the welfare of 
others depends. In the home their hours have 
been shortened by modern household ap- 
pliances and by the fact that many products 
formerly made in the home now can be made 
better and more cheaply outside the home. 
Women gainfully employed outside the home 
find their hours shortened and their vacation 
periods lengthened. Whether employed in the 
home or outside the home, women are having 
more leisure time. For the majority of women 
such added leisure time means merely attend- 
ing. more picture shows and playing more 
bridge, or a discontent which comes from 
having too much unoccupied time. 


F verzine in modern civilization are con- 


Colleges should see in this situation a chal- 
lenge to their sports program. This program 
should be projected with the objective to meet 
the needs of women in the new economic 
era. One fundamental principle which should 
be applied in evaluating every item in such a 
program is: To what extent will these activi- 
ties carry over into the individual’s life situa- 
tion after college, both for herself and for 
those for whom she will provide leadership? 
Some activities perfectly adequate to meet 
the requirements of the campus life are of 
such nature that they do not easily transfer 
to the life situation after college days. 


Activities should be easily within women’s 
physical capabilities and endurance. An ac- 
tivity so strenuous that only the most vigorous 
can engage in it without risk to themselves 
cannot be expected to have much transfer 
quality to recommend it. This is the case with 
most highly competitive games. Some colleges 
have not entirely gotten away from the idea 
that the greater the competition the more de- 
sirable the activity. Although colleges gen- 
erally do not encourage inter-scholastic games 
for women, they have not been entirely suc- 
cessful in their leadership because high 
schools, Y.W.C.A.’s and other groups still pro- 
mote such competition between women’s 
teams. Unfortunately, this often is under the 
direction of men coaches. In colleges there 
sometimes is such keen competition between 
contesting intramural teams as to make these 
games as undesirable as inter-scholastic com- 
petitions. When the activity does not of itself 
provide strenuous competition, prizes and 
awards often are offered to stimulate the 
players. An activity should in itself provide 
enough enjoyment to attract the individual. 
If some artificial element must be super- 
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imposed to make it interesting, it cannot be 
expected that women out of college will con- 
tinue to employ their leisure hours with it. 


Any activity incorporated into a program 
should provide for the individual to be an ac- 
tive participant rather than a passive spec- 
tator. Unless a woman participates in an ac- 
tivity as a player while in college, the chances 
are that she will not do so after she leaves 
college. On the surface this may seem to in- 
dicate that a preference should be given to 
sports which require a large number of play- 
ers, but it really means just the contrary. 
When an activity requires many players, it 
becomes so technical that whereas it takes 
more people to play the game, fewer play at 
the game and most people enjoy it merely as 
spectators. Even a member of such a team 
will not have much opportunity to continue 
to play after college because it requires at 
least two full teams to play, and it is difficult 
to find enough players outside of an institu- 
tion. Since such a game usually is highly 
technical, a coach is necessary, and the ex- 
pense is apt to be prohibitive. It frequently 
requires a rather extensive, especially pre- 
pared field. Where people are readily acces- 
sible, space usually is more limited. 

An activity to carry over as a leisure time 
occupation must have a social value. It must 
give opporuuitv to: making acquaintances and 
associating win friends. The highly com- 
petitive game with many players does not 
give the social u...untages of the smaller un- 
organized group activities. In the highly com- 
petitive games, the player does not have the 
privilege of expres:ing her own personality, 
but must repress it and become a part of the 
closely knitted group. The competition de- 
mands her attention to the exclusion of social 
interchange; in fact, it often is so intense that 
it develops anti-social attitudes. Furthermore, 
such competitive games necessarily must be 
limited to women only. An activity in which 
men and women can participate in together 
increases the possibility for pursuing such ac- 
tivity, thus, greatly enhances its social value. 

Activities which are not dependent upon 
seasonal changes tend to carry over more 
readily. The college course should stress 
sports which are largely all-year-round activi- 
ties and of such variety that there will not be 
a limited list for any season. An activity to 
carry over, must not require too much physi- 
cal equipment. This includes implements for 
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playing and space for playing. For less or- 
ganized activities, space and general equip- 
ment is often provided by the municipality or 
park board, and only personal equipment is 
furnished by the individual. 


Measured by such standards, hockey, 
basketball, or any other highly organized 
competitive game certainly should have a 
limited place in the college activity program. 
Baseball, on this basis, rates somewhat higher 
because the equipment needed for recrea- 
tional purposes is rather limited and the parks 
and vacant lots provide space. The equipment 
is not heavy nor the play so vigorous or con- 
tinuous as to be a great strain on women’s 
strength. It does need a large number of 
players. The various modifications of baseball 
discount this point somewhat. There is some 
danger of baseball becoming too highly com- 
petitive. Even when women pursue baseball 
as a college activity quite consistently and 
over a period of time, it does not carry over 
as well as other activities. This possibly is 
because it generally is considered a man’s 
game. 

Swimming provides one of the best activi- 
ties measured by this standard. One does not 
need a team to swim. A regular swimming 
pool or stream is accessible to almost every- 
one. Although an individual may go to a 
swimming pool alone, there will be social con- 
tacts with others available at the pool. The 
activity may be pursued as vigorously or as 
leisurely as the individual wishes, and there 
is little danger of over-taxing because of com- 
petition. Where an indoor pool is available, 
it is an all-year-round activity. It requires 
very little individual equipment. It then may 
be rated as having unusually good possibilities 
for carry-over. 


Another activity, which rates high in these 
possibilities and should be stressed more gen- 
erally in college than it is, is horseback riding. 
It is a sport in which one may participate in 
alone or in small numbers. It, also, is an ac- 
tivity which can be pursued during the entire 
year. While the equipment is somewhat ex- 
pensive, and horses in recent years have not 
been so generally available, they usually are 
available for hire. The only other equipment 
which the individual would need is a riding 
habit, and this is only desirable, not necessary. 
It is well within the physical capability of 
women. It keeps them out in the open and 
stresses those qualities which keep them fit 
and make them physically more attractive. 

Tennis is an activity which should be 
stressed more in colleges. Tennis is a seasonal 
game in that it is played usually only in the 
open. Although Y.W.C.A.’s or women’s clubs’ 
gymnasiums may provide space for continuing 
the games indoors, this is not generally the 
case. It does have this advantage in that it 
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is not strenuous—in that it stresses skill 
rather than physical strength. Its pursuance 
is dependent upon only two people. It does 
not necessitate expensive equipment. In cities 
tennis courts in parks usually are available. 
The small towns offer back yards or vacant 
lots, so that a place to participate in the game 
is easily accessible. 


Another sport which is admirably suited to 
the objective which we have in mind is golf. 
Municipal golf courses or private golf courses 
are available to the general public upon the 
payment of a small fee. Golf clubs still are 
comparatively expensive, but as the sport in- 
creases in popularity less expensive equip- 
ment will be placed on the market. Golf is an 
activity which may be engaged in many 
months in the year. In southern sections it is 
a year-round game. One can play golf alone, 
although a twosome or a foursome makes it 
more interesting and provides a social stimu- 
lation which one desires in a recreation. It, 
also, puts no strain on the physical endurance 
of women. 

A fifth sport, one which is receiving more 
attention but is lagging considerably behind 
in interest on women’s campuses, is archery. 
Archery is a sport which provides recreation 
throughout the entire year, most of the time 
out-of-doors. The equipment is comparatively 
inexpensive, and few back yards are so 
limited but that they could serve as an 
archery green. 


Four of these sports need no special cos- 
tume, and swimming needs only a suit which 
usually may be rented at municipal pools. 
Furthermore, they have definite social ad- 
vantages which are not possible in basketball, 
hockey, or other more competitive games in 
that women can participate with men in them. 
Swimming and horseback riding may be a 
source of interest to young children in a 
family, and teen-age son or daughter will be 
able to participate in the other three. This 
gives them an added social value which is 
not to be found in more highly competitive 
games. 

Women’s sports programs which include 
these carry-over qualities will have the sup- 
port of their college administration and of the 
tax-paying public and the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of college graduates. 





Success is to achieve what is good for one’s 
self and also to do that which bestows a bene- 
fit on others. It is measured, therefore, by the 
contribution which a man makes to the wel- 
fare of the world, and by the consequent 
degree of enjoyment which comes to him 
through his personal rectitude and the out- 
pouring of himself in the service of man- 
kind.—Speaker’s Library. 
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Home Room Emblems 


HE home room idea of the near future is 
T eine to be stronger than it has ever been 

in the past. Those who have pioneered in 
the field have learned some significant basic 
facts and are going to press forward cau- 
tiously and with tested and tried principles. 
Better home rooms will result from a con- 
structive attitude of teachers rather than hin- 
dered by pessimistic “Doubting Toms” who 
yet have not experienced the facts in the case. 
New channels are being pursued, and new 
ideas and techniques are being found, which, 
when passed on to others,- will tend. to 
strengthen that worthy and effective device in 
teaching the home room. 


Poplar Bluff Junior High School, Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri, effectively operates on a home 
room plan which has been in progress here 
for some time. Two of the greatest factors in 
the promotion of better home rooms in this 
institution are the originating and using of 
home room emblems and letterheads. 


The true value of home room emblems lies 
not in the created object with its beauty as an 
ornament to adorn the walls of the school 
room for attracting the eyes of the passers- 
by and of “newshounds.” Far be it from that. 
The true beauty of the emblem comes to the 
home room member through his experiences 
in the creation and use of it. Only then does 
it have lasting significance and beauty to him. 


Home room emblems are never dealt with 
in this system until after home room organiza- 
tion, which is about the third week of the 
term. Good home room organization and 
unity are prerequisites for the adoption of a 
good, worth-while, useful problem. About the 
fourth week the emblem becomes the main 
theme of discussion. Ideals and other items 
of home room organization serve as bases for 
adoption and construction of the emblems. 


Let us note some concrete examples. In the 
accompanying picture of home room emblems 
of recent date used in Poplar Bluff Junior 
High School there are fifteen different em- 
blems, representing as many separate and 
distinct home room groups. May I say with 
emphasis that each and every one was made 
by students of the home room it represents. 
No teacher, principal, or commercial enter- 
prise had to do with the actual making of 
any; they are productions of students. Under 
ho circumstances should emblem-making be 
done in any other way. These emblems, fur- 
thermore, were designed by students after 
much deliberation. The teacher stood in the 
background in all cases represented; it was 
practically none of her business. 
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Bue. T. JoHNSON 
Poplar Bluff Junior High School, 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri 


Emblem number three in the picture is that 
of a seventh grade section sponsored by Miss 
Helen Allison. Earl in the term it was appar- 
ent that the students of this group as a whole 
were interested in making good grades, since 
they were in the midst of most school activi- 
ties, setting records, and otherwise making 
good showings. In discussing their ambitions, 
they finally decided that they were most in- 
terested in leadership—leading in all things— 
and that they would like, to the best of their 
abilities, to be trail blazers for all other home 
rooms in the building. For this reason they 
chose the name “The Trail Blazers” and de- 
cided that the early ships represented well 
trail blazers in discovery and achievement. 
They, therefore, chose as their emblem a ship 
with sails, and a large plaque of ply-wood 
was carved and painted by members of the 
home room to represent a’ship. Tiny ships re- 
sembling the large emblem ‘were secured and 
worn on certain days by the members of the 
home room. Programs were based upon this 
emblem with special emphasis upon the ideal 
set forth in the emblem. Songs, installation 
ceremonies, discussions in home room periods, 
and so on, were centered around the emblem, 
because it was the result of grounded ideals. 
Thus it was not merely an ornament. As- 
sembly programs originated easily this way. 


Emblem number nine in the picture is that 
of a home room sponsored by Miss Virginia 
Bulow. The plaque originated very much as 
did the one just described in preceding para- 
graphs. 

In keeping with the emblem a song was 
composed. This song was sung often in home 
room exercises; especially after installation 
ceremonies. The following are words of that 
song each member knew perfectly: 


1. 
Oh, “Hitch your wagon to a star;” 
Our motto ne’er grows old, 
And colors we would never mar 
Shine out in blue and gold. 


Chorus 

We are the star gazers, 

We are the star gazers, 

We are the star gazers, 

The star gazers are we. 

2. 
We love our motto and our name; 
They always stand the test, 
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And lead us on with higher aim 
To do our very best. 


Chorus 


3. 
This group we chose to entertain. 
We hope you will enjoy 
Enough to make you come again 
With nothing to annoy. 


Chorus 


4, 
We love our motto and our name, 
They always stand the test 
And lead us on with higher aim 
To do our very best. 


Chorus 


Emblem number two in the picture was 
produced by the fifth section of the eighth 
grade with Miss Helen Burns as sponsor. This 
plaque for the home room, “Burns’ Builders,” 
arose out of the name chosen by the group. 
The name “Builders” was suggested by one 
of the home room members and with much 
discussion was finally adopted, the members 
having pointed out that the name would 
signify the building of character, ideals, stand- 
ards, scholarship, and the like. The colors, 
white and maroon, were chosen in relation to 
the plaque. Red and white were also used, 
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the first of which represented courage and the 
latter, purity. It was decided that a building 
would best represent the name. A skyscraper 
building being the most attractive, made the 
plaque tend toward these lines. Several stu- 
dents went to the blackboard and drew pictures 
of buildings. The class voted upon these and 
chose the one most representative of their 
ideas. With these ideas thoroughly discussed 
and decided upon by the group, two boys were 
chosen to make the plaque accordingly. 


The plaque particularly identified the home 
room in each of its undertakings. For in- 
stance, it was carried down Main Street of 
Poplar Bluff by a home room member in a 
home room entry in the Hallowe’en parade of 
1937. It was used on home room stationery 
as illustrated in the accompanying picture. It 
was further used as an emblem cover for the 
home room year book. 


The “Ant Hill” plaque (number seven) was 
produced by section three of the eighth grade, 
sponsored by Miss Juliette Abington. The 
group decided to call itself the “Ant Hill,” be- 
cause ants were conceded to form a very 
highly organized group with a government of 
its own, which was evidently well carried out. 
An “anterium” was bought, because the home 
room wished to study the ants and their habits 
and to use them as a 
model. 


At first the home 
room considered the 
ant hill for the shape 
of the plaque, but 
found that it didn’t 
“work up” as attrac- 
tively as the group 
thought it should. 
Since the group was 
determined to make a 
“star” performance 
during the year, it 
made the plaque in the 
shape of a star. The 
home room chose the 
sunflower for its offi- 
cial flower, so it was 
placed in the center of 
the star. The colors, 
black and gold, were 
chosen with both the 
ants and the sunflower 
in mind. The plaque 
was then made accord- 
ing to the above plan 
and painted in black 


and gold. The pupils 
did all of the work 
themselves. 


The “8-2 Confeder- 
acy” (plaque number 
(Cont. on page 134) 
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The Social Dance Class-- 
a Laboratory for Acquiring Social Ease 


isn’t quite like discussing projects for the 

glee club, school orchestra, or debate 
team, for one immediately observes that so- 
cial dance classes are relatively few in school 
curricula. 


Pisa as on ideas for a social dance class 


So it may be well to consider the reasons 
which prompted the introduction of such a 
class in our physical education program at the 
University of Kansas. Let us observe a few 
facts in relation to the status of social danc- 
ing in most educational situations. 


1. Social dancing is given far less time and 
attention than any other form of physical ac- 
tivity. We go to great pains to see that a stu- 
dent gains the proper respect for the im- 
portance of body stance, foot work, timing, 
and practice in his swimming or tennis 
strokes. He is carefully instructed in the 
techniques of football, forward rolls, and 
high jumping, and yet the one physical and 
social activity which boys and girls, men 
and women, practice more than any other 
through life is entirely neglected. Social danc- 
ing hardly ever appears in the school cur- 
riculum with credit standing, if at all. Where 
it is included we usually find it relegated 
to a one-hour a week after school activity. 


2. Many teachers, competent in the game 
and dance programs of physical education, 
are wholly ignorant of the principles under- 
lying good social dancing or the methods for 
successfully teaching it. It’s almost ludicrous 
that schools provide all kinds of opportu- 
nities for students to learn tap and folk danc- 
ing, and still omit the one folk dance which 
is their own. For certainly our social dancing 
is America’s folk dance, the dance of the peo- 
ple. If we admit that there are worth-while 
values in the study and participation of folk 
dancing, then a folk dance curriculum which 
does not include our own folk dance is just 
as illogical as a language curriculum which 
contains all languages except English—the 
one we use. 


_ 8. There is a tendency among administra- 
tors, communities, and teachers to pass over 
the whole subject of social dancing as if it 
didn’t exist. To be sure, in certain localities 
this “hands off” policy may be due to com- 
munity taboos, but every day sees education 
more and more interested in preparing school 
youngsters for life as they will be living it 
in a well adjusted society. Earnest and cap- 
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able teachers usually find a stimulating and 
appreciative response from parents who un- 
derstand their aims and objectives and who 
see real results. 


Now in contrast to these facts we observe 
that— 


1. Practically no boy or girl can go through 
high school without attending varties where 
dancing is the main activity of the evening. 
The youngster who cannot dance is either 
left out, or stands feeling out of place and 
ill at ease. 


2. Dancing as a pleasant social accomplish- 
ment continues to be useful all through life, 
whereas ihe student cannot continue team 
games after he graduates from school. He 
can and does continue to attend functions 
where dancing still makes up the main ac- 
tivity, so that the adult who can not dance 
comfortably becomes as socially handicapped 
as does the boy or girl. 


3. Modern dancing is cheap and ugly as a 
result of the complete neglect which sur- 
rounds it. Consider the picture which an av- 
erage dance suggests. Milling stag lines, 
groups of uncomfortable wallflowers, some 
couples shuffling along in a sort of unaes- 
thetic haze, bodies hunched into atrocious po- 
sitions, a general atmosphere of rowdiness 
and bad manners. All of these conditions are 
testimony to the general lack of taste and 
feeling for an activity which could and 
should be a highly satisfying means of so- 
cial expression. Small wonder American 
dancing is undignified, slatternly, and monot- 
onous; it has no ideals to guide it. 

Here is a challenge to the school then, to 
provide opportunities for boys and girls to 
learn and practice the principles of good 
dancing; to see good dancing; to respect an 
etiquette of taste for the ballroom floor as 
much as they do the manners of a lady or 
gentleman in other social situations. 


It was in response to this challenge that a 
class in social dancing was made an integral 
part of our physical education program at 
Oread Training School. As complementary 
objectives to the main one of “learning to 
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dance,” the class offered values in posture, 
sensitivity to rhythm, grace in every day 
clothes, an easy free walk, gracious and con- 
siderate behavior, and normal adjustment be- 
tween the sexes. Results have been gratify- 
ing, for this class offered no problem in moti- 
vation. Learning was real, since members of 
the class were vitally interested, and they 
“learned by doing.” 

When the class was first started, three 
years ago, only beginning dancing was of- 
fered; but since then an advanced class has 
also been given, so that each boy and girl re- 
ceives social dance instruction through one 
year of his high school term. 


Before describing the dance class a word 
of advice ‘concerning the teacher would be 
pertinent. Any successful teacher must be a 
good dancer herself. For an individual who 
does not dance to teach dancing is fully as 
ridiculous as for an individual who does not 
know the rules to referee basketball. Dancing 
teachers should not only be good dancers 
themselves, but they should keep up on new 
steps; they should know the elements of 
good dancing; and they should be able to 
choose interesting popular music that is good. 
Popular music, like any other, may be good 
or bad. Young people are not going to be in- 
terested in out-of-date steps, disciplinarian 
leaders, or antiquated music. 

We devote one hour a week for a semester 
to social dance instruction, and the boys and 
girls are taught together with practice teach- 
ers filling in so that no one will be without 
a partner. Where it is impracticable or im- 
possible to teach boys and girls together, 
some progress may be made by handling seg- 
regated groups, but obviously an _ activity 
which is always practiced with the opposite 
sex should be taught that way. In the begin- 
ning class an introduction to the course should 
be made in which general points of etiquette 
and good dancing are stressed, to bring out 
the fact that behavior on the dance floor is 
always associated with good manners. Points 
concerning dress and grooming, addressing 
guests and hosts, introductions, gracious greet- 
ings and leave takings, seeing that everyone 
has a partner, deference to older people, etc., 
should be discussed, and whenever oppor- 
tunities arise in the class to correct mistakes 
in any of these deportments they should be 
quietly pointed out. 

Now as to the dancing itself, five points 
of good dancing are presented and analyzed, 
i.e.:1 

1. Position—paying particular attention 
to line and posture of the body. 

2. Smoothness—style, freedom from bob- 
bing and jerkiness. 





1 “Art of Social Dancing’’ Hostetler. 
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3. Rhythm—keeping with the music. 

4. Variety—combination of steps and 
figures. ; 

5. Ability to lead or to follow. 


It is well to point out common errors and 


their causes while building an ideal for what 
is best. 


Then having introduced the students to the 
course, instruction is begun with the dance 
walk, the boys always starting forward with 
the left foot and the girls back with the right. 
For beginners quite a little time can be spent 
on practicing steps alone before partners are 
put together. This time spent practicing alone 
always eases tension a bit and instills confi- 
dence before taking partners. The dance walk 
is practiced to fox-trot rhythm and soon leads 
into the elementary promenade step with 
simple combination of slides and draws to the 
side, such as: two steps forward, one step side 
and draw—1 2 3 4 

step, steps, side, draw. As soon as 
these combinations are mastered, the prom- 
enade turn can be introduced, and then the 
student has enough to move about the room 
easily. During the semester the beginners are 
taught several fox-trot combinations and sev- 
eral waltz combinations, including: 


1. Fox-trot: 
a. Simple walk, forward and back 
b. Promenade, walk plus side steps and 
draws 
c. Change step 
. Promenade turn 
. Pivot turn 
Two steps or catch step 
. Hesitation 


2. Waltz: 

. Waltz step 
Waltz on square 
. Hesitation 

. Waltz walk 

. Rocking step 

. Waltz turn 

. Canter walk 


The advanced class, comprised of those who 
“know how to dance,” starts with the waltz, 
learns some advanced fox-trot steps, such as 
the scissors, and is initiated into a few tango 
figures. 

Piano accompaniment is more satisfactory 
for teaching in the beginners’ class, since the 
speed can be easily regulated, but as the class 
advances victrola records offer a good sub- 
stitute for an orchestra. 

In both classes there is much corollary 
work done with the step instruction to stim- 
ulate interest and to keep up morale. Once in 
a while exhibition numbers are given to 
demonstrate a group of steps on which the 
class has been working, or a couple is picked 
from the class to execute a combination they 
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have done particularly well; or half the class 
sits and watches the other half dance, judg- 
ing them on the five fundamental points. 
Often the class just listens to dance music 
to decide its rhythm and the best way to ad- 
just dance steps to its tempo. Fox-trots, for 
instance, are played at three different tempos 
and no small part of good dancing is the abil- 
ity to adjust one’s movement to the music’s 
mood and rhythm. 


Paul Jones figures and grand march fig- 
ures are lots of fun and help give zest to any 
class. Elimination dances also add variety. 
(It is deplorable that so few students who 
really think they can dance know anything 
about the fun to be had out of a good Paul 
Jones.) They serve as an excellent device for 
changing partners and for enlivening the 
stagnant atmosphere of many school parties. 
Some of the figures are very simple and soon 
become a part of the lesson most enjoyed 
by the participants. 


Finally, try to correlate dance instruction 
with actual social situations by having a party 
ever so often. Certainly the dance teacher 
should be a capable social leader, a charming 
hostess, one possessed of qualities which will 
make her in demand at every school party. 


Gradually as students gain confidence and 
poise through experience they can manage 
their own affairs, and she can melt into the 
background while they maintain their respon- 
sibilities as guests and hosts. At these parties 
two students should be appointed to act as 
host and hostess. The inclusion of a receiving 
line and chaperones gives further opportunity 
for practice in matters of good taste concern- 
ing the guests’ arrival, greetings, and good- 
byes. It is important that this class project 
be carried on exactly as a party, although it 
may come in school time, and if refresh- 
ments can be included, so much the better. 
Furthermore, these parties present a wonder- 
ful opportunity to invite parents and teach- 
ers to act as chaperones and guests. It will 
be a rare parent who does not respond with 
approval and gratitude when he sees his 
youngster at a school dance conducting him- 
self with assurance and skill. 

It is highly desirable that a good number 
of program dances be included in the party, 
and if there are more boys than girls the 
stag line must not be allowed to monopolize 
the hour. Tag dances may be interspersed 
at intervals, and tagging should be done in 
good taste. 


If teachers are interested in the plan for 
encouraging social dance classes at school, 
they will find invaluable help from two books 
which can be obtained through A. S. Barnes 
and Company: Art of Social Dancing, Laur- 
ence Hostetler; Social Dancing, Edith Ball- 
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webber. Another excellent book is Textbook 
of Social Dancing, Marsh, published by J. 
Fischer and Bros., New York. This book con- 
tains fine suggestions for school parties, les- 
son plans for social dance classes, and sup- 
plementary aids to dance classes, all of which 
were worked out during the author’s teach- 
ing experience at Horace Mann. 

The following examples of “party program” 
and “reminders for good dancing” have been 
used successfully in our classes and are gladly 
passed on in the hope that other classes may 
find them helpful. 


DANCE PROGRAM 


. Paul Jones—Fox-trot 

. Tag Dance—Fox-trot 

. Number Dance—Fox-trot 
. Exhibition Dance 

. Paul Jones—Fox-trot 

. Refreshment Dance—Waltz 
Free Dance 

. Free Dance 


CAIMHIPWHe 


REMINDERS FOR SOCIAL DANCE TEACHING! 
x 

The following statements cover the essen- 
tial requirements necessary to the attainment 
of a good dance technique: 

1. Acquire a good carriage by walking cor- 
rectly and by the practice of suitable exer- 
cises. 

2. Obtain poise or balance in dancing by 
allowing the weight to remain on the sup- 
porting foot until the moving foot is in place. 

3. Learn to glide smoothly along both for- 
ward and backward with no up or down 
movement of the body by allowing the knees 
to bend exactly the same amount with each 
step. 

4. Remember that the length of one’s step 
depends upon the degree to which the sup- 
porting knee is bent. 

5. Swing the leg freely from the hip with 
an extended knee and ankle. 

6. When walking, step directly forward or 
backward with the knees held closely to- 
gether. 

7. Relax the muscles of the legs to avoid a 
jerky movement. 

8. With each step allow the hips to sway 
slightly toward the supporting foot without 
moving the upper body. 

9. Have the sensation of pushing with the 
chest while carrying the hips well forward at 
the same time. 

10. Maintain a position of the body parallel 
to partner’s. 

11. If the step allows place your foot as 
closely as possible to that of your partner 
which is diagonally opposite. 


(Continued on page 124) 





1 From “Art of Social Dancing,’’ Hostetler 
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Case Against the Anglo-American Alliance 


RESOLVED: That the United States should 
establish an alliance with Great Britain. 


topic for the use of all of the high school 

students of our country for an _ entire 
school year takes a keen insight into the fu- 
ture to determine the probable turn of events 
relative to the topic to be debated. The topic 
is usually selected tentatively about nine 
months before the opening of school. Then the 
final selection is made about six months in 
advance of the opening of the school year. 
This method of selecting the debate subject 
leaves a great element of risk that the sub- 
ject may not be timely at the opening of the 
debate season and much less timely when the 
final debates are held. 


The selectors of the national debate topic 
truly must be persons with a clear ability to 
see into the future and to select important 
topics for the discussion of our high school 
debaters that will constantly grow as prob- 
lems in our country and to avoid questions 
that have reached their peak at the time of 
the selection by the committee and from then 
on will rapidly decline in importance. 


The debate topics that have been discussed 
generally by the high schools during the last 
few years have all developed in importance 
up to the present day. The discussion of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of all elec- 
tric utilities is today a more vital problem 
than it was when the high school students 
were discussing it. State Medicine is today 
one of the chief problems confronting both 
the government and the medical profession. 
The importance of this problem has constantly 
increased. Last year’s discussion of Unicam- 
eral Legislature was a fore-runner of various 
moves to reform our state governments. We 
can only hope that this year’s discussion of 
a proposed Anglo-American alliance will be 
the beginning of a more complete study of 
our foreign policy. 


The question of a proposed Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance differs from other topics of re- 
cent years in that the interest in this par- 
ticular topic has reached a very high peak 
very early in the season. The recent war 
scare in Central Europe with its peace nego- 
tiations, breaking of treaty obligation, trad- 
ing of territories and peoples upon the bloc 
of European diplomacy, and the fear that 
the United States might be drawn into the 
war, have made a firm foundation of interest 
in the present question. True, not once dur- 
ing this period of stress and strain has a 
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definite and official proposal been made that 
the United States should form an alliance 
with Great Britain. In fact, most of the pub- 
lic sentiment has been that we should remain 
absolutely out of the quarrels of Europe. The 
important thing to us as high school debaters 
is not that public opinion is for or against 
the proposed alliance, but that there is a 
growing consciousness of the seriousness of 
the problem. This growing national interest 
in the problems of our foreign policy will 
make our debate season a very interesting 
and vital one. 

The recent turn of events in Central Europe 
is producing an ever increasing amount of 
evidence that is definitely negative in char- 
acter. The action of both Great Britain and 
France in abandoning Czechoslovakia in the 
hour of need makes very strong evidence 
against the proposed alliance. It may be ar- 
gued that the action of these two nations was 
expedient and that it averted a general war 
in Europe. Notwithstanding, we still wonder 
whether or not an alliance really means any- 
thing, or whether it is merely an act of con- 
venience for the signing nations which is to 
their particular advantage at the moment of 
signing, but which can be completely disre- 
garded if the advantage shifts at a later date. 
Such a turn of events as we have had is cer- 
tainly ammunition for the negative. 

This recent turning of Great Britain upon 
her former promises may be used to great 
advantage by the negative team. They should 
lead their audience to imagine conditions as 
they would have been if the United States 
had an alliance with Great Britain before the 
European crisis. Would Britain have sold 
Czechoslovakia out short? Would Britain have 
faced the issue when she knew that she had 
American men and money to help fight the 
war? Would America now be at war because 
of an Anglo-American alliance, which we 
might have signed, two years ago? Such ques- 
tions will cause the members of the audience 
to think several times before they are won 
over to the advisability of an alliance. 


BUILDING THE NEGATIVE CASE 


The construction of a negative case that is 
convincing and free from fallacious argu- 
ments is the first duty of the negative speak- 
ers. The negative should consider the follow- 
ing factors in preparing their debate: 

Traditionally the United States has been 
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opposed to entangling alliances. All the major 
premises of American Foreign Policy have 
been based upon the thesis that the United 
States should remain an isolationist nation. 
Washington’s advice against entangling for- 
eign alliances is our first unit of foreign pol- 
icy. The Monroe Doctrine again shows the de- 
sire of America to keep out of the affairs 
of Europe. The final unit in our foreign policy 
is the “Open Door” in China. Again we have 
not joined in any foreign alliances. The only 
time that we have deviated from our estab- 
lished foreign policy of isolation was during 
the World War. The results of this foolish 
deviation from our established foreign policy 
are only too well known to every negative 
debater. 

The United States has nothing to gain and 
everything to lose from such an alliance. The 
proposed alliance will not give the United 


- States any great measure of security against 


the Fascist or Communist nations. The best 
military authorities of our country will agree 
almost unanimously that our country would 
not possibly be invaded. The billions that we 
have spent on army and navy maintenance 
will give us adequate protection. Any enemy 
forces must transport their armies several 
thousand miles into hostile territory before 
they can operate against us. Thus, we can see 
that we do not need the alliance for our own 
protection. Why should we form an alliance 
when all we would gain would be the privi- 
lege of fighting in Europe for Great Britain, 
when we shall never need the protection of 
Great Britain? 


We cannot trust Great Britain as an ally. 
Everywhere we look to study the actions of 
Great Britain in dealing with her allies we 
see cunning, distrust, and downright trick- 
ery. During the World War we had a debt 
agreement with Great Britain. Under this 
agreement Great Britain borrowed four bil- 
lion dollars. They have repaid only a fraction 
of this amount. Today our taxes have been 
increased because of this attitude of Great 
Britain. At the present time that country is 
talking of resuming payment upon her debt. 
We wonder if this repayment is merely to in- 
volve our country in an Anglo-American al- 
liance for the sole benefit of Great Britain. 

Again we cannot trust Great Britain be- 
cause she is a nation that is satisfied with her 
existing status and wants everyone else to 
be satisfied also. Great Britain is holding on 
to her existing possessions and wants to keep 
all other nations from getting any additional 
ones. She views with alarm the growing ex- 
pansive attitude of Germany, Italy, and Ja- 
pan. Her attitude is, “We have all we want, 
so why should other nations want more ter- 
ritory?” In order to maintain the status quo 
she wants the United States to become her 
ally. Can such motives be trusted? 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE NEGATIVE 


What is an alliance? Quite naturally the 
negative debaters will want to know just what 
the term an alliance means. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica (Vol. 1—4th Edition—Page 652) 
defines an alliance as “a league between two 
independent states, defined by treaty for the 
purpose of combined actions, defensive or of- 
fensive or both.” This mere definition of an 
alliance, however, is not enough for the de- 
bater. He should go into the matter more 
deeply, study the implications and more basic 
requirements of this alliance upon our na- 
tion. Does the alliance afford us any measure 
of protection? What will we gain from the 
treaty? 

How long will the alliance be effective? 
The negative should have a clear understand- 
ing of the period of duration of the proposed 
Anglo-American Alliance. Is it a binding con- 
tract for an indefinite period of years? If 
so, how can we judiciously sign away the re- 
sources of our nation for all time? Will it be 
for a very definite period of time, say twenty 
years? If this be the case, how do we know 
whether the number of years selected will be 
the only time that the alliance will have 
mutual value? Will the alliance be for an in- 
definite period of time with provisions that it 
may be broken by either nation at will? If so, 
of what real value will it be to the United 
States? These and many additional problems 
will constantly confront the negative debater 
as he tries to build his case. 

What is Great Britain? The negative de- 
bater will constantly be harrassed by this 
problem. Does Great Britain mean the entire 
British Empire, or is it confined merely to the 
small island countries of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and North Ireland? Will the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations sign 
the alliance with Great Britain, or will the 
island nations sign alone? Does this mean that 
in the event of war the United States will be 
called upon to fight in all sections of the 
British Empire to save Great Britain, but in 
the event that we are attacked we will re- 
ceive the mere aid of the island group? The 
negative will build a stronger case if they 
force their opponents to define the term Great 
Britain in its most delimiting sense. 


EFFECTIVE DEVICES OF STRATEGY AND 
How To Use THEM 


The Dilemma, in which one debater asks 
his opponent a question, is a method of strat- 
egy often used in debate. The question has 
been so worded that it places before the op- 
ponent two alternate answers. The strategy 
of the use of the dilemma is to have the ques- 
tion so cleverly worded that no matter which 
of the two available answers the opposition 
give, this answer will be very damaging to 
their debate case. The effective dilemma is 
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one of the most valuable methods of debate 
strategy known. 

It is good advice for the debater to avoid 
answering directly any question asked him by 
his opponents, when their purpose may be to 
catch him on a dilemma. If he must answer 
the question, he should be sure to see to it 
that he guards against all catch phrases and 
tricks. 

Two sample dilemmas for the negative will 
be found below: 

Ask the Affirmative: Do the members of 
the affirmative team believe that we can trust 
Great Britain to keep her promises if she 
makes an alliance in view of our former re- 
lations with her? 

If They Answer Yes: The affirmative feel 
confident that we can trust Great Britain even 
in spite of our former relations with her. The 
fact that Great Britain retained her trading 
posts for years following her treaty of peace, 
that she organized Indian groups to scalp our 
western settlers, that she fitted out ships for 
the Confederate states, and then was very un- 
friendly to American commerce during the 
first few years of the World War fail to con- 
vince the negative of the uprightness of con- 
tracts made by Great Britain. 

If They Answer No: The affirmative do not 
believe that we can trust Great Britain to 
keep her promises in view of our former re- 
lations with that government. When the af- 
firmative make such a statement, they are 
admitting the negative argument that we 
should not establish an alliance with Great 
Britain. 

Ask the Affirmative: Do the members of 
the affirmative believe that the government 
of Great Britain will be any more diligent in 
keeping her treaties than she was in paying 
her war debts? 

If They Answer Yes: The affirmative seem 
to believe that a nation that repudiates her 
debts will be a good risk for other promises. 
We would like to ask if they would loan 
money again to a man who had formerly bor- 
rowed from them, and then refused to repay 
when they knew he had the money? It is the 
same with Great Britain. Why should we 
form an alliance with a nation that will not 
pay its debts? 

If They Answer No: The affirmative do not 
feel that Great Britain will have any greater 
tendency to keep the terms of their alliance 
than she had to keep up the payments of the 
World War debts. Those debts were made to 
Great Britain at a time when she needed our 
help. Then when the war was won, and our 
help was no longer needed, she did not pay 
her debts. Why should we now come to the 
rescue of a deadbeat nation? 


STRUCTURAL OUTLINES FOR SPEECHES 


In the use of the structural outlines for 
negative speeches no attempt has been made 
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to give an all-inclusive brief, meeting all of 

the arguments of the affirmative side of the 

case. The structural outline is rather merely 

a grouping of the points that the negative 

must establish in order to prove their case, 

The debater may rearrange these to suit his 

own individual speech, but most of these 

points should be included in the finished de- 
bate speech to make the negative case com- 
plete. 

Outline of First Negative Speech 

I. Introduction. 

A. Make an attack upon all of the mistakes 
of the first affirmative speaker in his inter- 
pretation of the question or in his definition 
of terms. 

B. State the issues of the debate as the neg- 
ative will use them in this contest. 

1. The traditional foreign policy of the 
United States which has been one of aver- 
sion to entangling alliances, has been highly 
satisfactory. 

2. The establishment of an alliance with 
Great Britain would have many disadvan- 
tages to the United States. 

3. There are many solutions to the prob- 
lem presented by our foreign policy that 
are more satisfactory to the United States 
than an alliance with Great Britain. 

II. The traditional foreign policy of aversion 
to all entangling alliances has served the 
United States well. 

A. It has kept us out of war. 

B. Our only departure from this established 
policy led us into the World War. 

Outline of Second Negative Speech 

I. The Anglo-American Alliance would have 
many disadvantages for the United States. 
A. We would be assuming the burdens of 

Great Britain. 

B. We would be risking war without gain- 
ing any protection through the transaction. 
II. There are better solutions to the problem. 

A. An alliance for defense of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere would be a de- 
sirable solution. 

STRATEGY THAT WILL WIN DEBATES 

The time of your opponent may be wasted 
by (1) asking needless explanations of the 
terms of the question; (2) making the af- 
firmative defend a minor point; (3) demand- 
ing a detailed plan of the affirmative. 

DEMANDING A DETAILED PLAN 

The negative has a right to demand a de- 
tailed plan. They have a right to expect the 
affirmative to point out what the alliance 
would include, when it will go into effect, 
and the conditions under which it may be 
broken. If, for any reason, the affirmative 
debaters fail to give a detailed plan, they will 
materially weaken their case, giving the neg- 
ative a distinct advantage. 

(Harold E. Gibson’s “Case for the Anglo- 


American Alliance’ appeared in SCHOOL AC- 
TIVITIES last month.) 
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A Participation Lette 


T SEEMS that letters and monograms such 
| as are often awarded to pupils in our high 

schools should stand for something other 
than achievement in athletics or attainments 
of a purely physical nature. It is unfair that 
the child whose scholarship is high and whose 
conduct is exemplary should look with envy 
upon those who excel only in the more spec- 
tacular phases of school life and who are 
often lacking in the essentials of ideal schol- 
arship. 

Children do value these symbols of at- 
tainment. The desire to acquire and wear 
these letters is no doubt due to one or more 
of the fundamental urges. Awards are a 
strong incentive for greater efforts, and there 
is no reason why the child who is not par- 
ticularly adapted to physical prowess should 
not be given some consideration. Excellence 
in other lines should be recognized as well 
as physical ability. 

With these thoughts in mind I have tried 
to work out a more equitable basis for let- 
ter awards than is prevalent in most schools. 
The main objective is to widen the basis on 
which awards are to be presented. Keeping 
this in view, I have made a score card for 
letter awards. Sound educational theory re- 
quires such conditions as objectivity, simplic- 
ity, ease of administration, and pupil partici- 
pation. No doubt changes will be necessary 
in the application, but I at least have a 
working basis. 


The four divisions of the score card are: 
Physical Efficiency, Social Efficiency, Mental 
Efficiency and Moral Efficiency. 


Although my aim is to make each item on 
the score card as nearly objective as possible, 
it is especially hard to do this in the items 
classified under moral and social efficiency. 
Self-control, clean-mindedness, and courage 
are not easy to judge. We do not know what 
a student’s reaction might be in an emer- 
gency or even if it would be the same at all 
times. And the qualities listed under Atti- 
tude in Social Efficiency, such as willingness 
to cooperate or willingness to help others, and 
ability to get along with others, are hard to 
deal with objectively. 

Our school has an enrollment of only 270 
pupils, and the students assist the teachers 
in many respects. Students should derive 
something from this work besides educa- 
tional values and responsibilities. The points 
on the score card are some recompense for 
their efforts. 


Most of the points under mental efficiency 
are based on grades which the students re- 
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ceive on their report cards. This makes for 
simplified scoring on this basis. Attendance 
and tardiness are also included under this 
heading. 

The administration of the score card will 
take a great deal of time and effort on the 
part of the faculty, but I think the increased 
“all-roundness” of the students will more 
than recompense the teachers for any addi- 
tional work involved in marking the score 
cards. Scoring will be done just before the 
end of the fourth quarter. After being graded, 
the cards will be filed and kept confidentially. 
No student may compare his card with that 
of another. Thus no question of superiority 
or inferiority can be invoked. 


A six-inch Kelly green letter with an em- 
blem of a circle in the center will be given 
to the students making a thousand points. 


Under each of the various headings—Phy- 
sical Efficiency, Social Efficiency, Mental Ef- 
ficiency, and Moral Efficiency, a maximum 
of 300 points may be made. This makes a pos- 
sible total of 1200 points but only 1000 is 
required to gain a Participation letter. To 
insure that the student who receives a Par- 
ticipation award is a well-rounded individual 
we require that he score at least 225 points 
under each division. The remaining 100 may 
be acquired in anything in which he particu- 
larly excels. I have tried to make this score 
card particularly applicable to our school. 


The names of the winners will be kept 
secret until the last week of school and then 
a special assembly will be held for the pres- 
entation of the awards. In accordance with 


‘the idea that letters and monograms should 


represent outstanding achievement in all the 
ideals of scholarship, the ceremony will be 
one of such formality and dignity as is due 
the importance of the occasion. 

One of our purposes as educators is to de- 
velop sound character and good citizenship. 
The best way of doing this is to furnish in- 
centives and reward right responses. The 
score card containing definite standards of 
desirable conduct is a guide for stimulus in 
participation in activities and right behavior 
patterns. The awarding of a letter or mono- 
gram is something tangible, and the pupils 
will covet and appreciate the honor if be- 
stowed upon them. 


Following is the score card: 
PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 


1. Member OF Chae 0000.6 6 coe fe ce ce: 15 
2. Member of mesial WHA... 5. ok Ke 35 
3. Member of all-star team.............. 40 
4M. Combet of QO 6 oka ch beenacnntoees 40 
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5. Sincere effort to follow training rules.30 
6. Doing 10 practical exercises in 
TIN io acss oa pa WG os ss esses bee RG 25 
7. Correction or improvement of any 
oo ST il eran eee ee 35 
8. Attending recreation periods regularly 
SUITE o's. ch ack's omen nbs eed © 6 Bee 15 
9. Maintenance of good posture ........ 15 
10: TERING GO WAUES ow os ec ieceueceen 20 


11. Demonstrating knowledge of 5 offen- 
sive and 5 defensive movements in 
DOMING Ohd WREStHAE 2.06.6. .05.5...: 15 

12. Technical knowledge of games....... 15 

SocIAL EFFICIENCY 


1. Officials of organizations and clubs: 


Pi MINN oid sn a.aio 3 ag WW hope BOD A-G 4 Ors 20 
BB, EPUMCT. GEEAGCTS . onic ets ces cen eves 15 
RE eT ar 10 
2. Music: 
A. Miember Of CROTUS.. ...i.0.0.0 05 secs sees 5 
iss ae: le 5 
C. Member of glee club................ 5 
3. Speech: 
PN. cg REE os wai Robew ss bee ae eso 10 
ON oie gs cde 0c Go 6 ORE bes ow ve 10 
ORR: fe rr a rr 10 
4. Dramatics: 
es Ce SO Ob OT oo ooo as. os lates oho we Seles 15 
Be, BRCEr OL CARE nce ee eee vewe 10 
eT I i655 c 6600 edd baie s care be oh 15 
G RIBtRG TE I ne iw eb i cee os 15 
7; OER OTF COMMPDINIGGS 6.66. aes 10 
8. Winning citizenship awards .......... 15 
SO. Weormene im brary oo ie cee ees 10 
10. Attitudes: 
A. Willingness to cooperate ............ 15 
B. Ability to get along with others..... 15 
Sp rts... Lida gaits eee as to's 15 
ee sn ae ee ae 25 
E. Willingness to help others........... 25 
11; Teme SOR ni eo i ee en 15 
12. Attendance of all social functions 
I es i ee te lies wie oe HER 10 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
1. Bigkine first monor roll...........5.. 40 
2. Making second honor roll ............ 30 
Me a ae We ei a 20 
er CN cee ais s Wels va as Clee 15 
REE PRED OE os te oe sis aes sh ss dae 10 
CG; are Sere OT ie ee 20 
7. Member of Honorary Society ......... 35 
8. Book read that is on approved list..... 10 
9. Suggesting and undertaking 5 things to 
MepTOVe THO SCHOGL oo... 068 caw ee 30 
10. Composing a school song or cheer that 
ETO ae tS. ho ee See ada 20 
PE ee MME. © oo oo cs Sk Wie cee eee 30 
12. Absent only 5 days or less ............ 40 
Mora EFFICIENCY 
1. Refraining from drinking ............ 25 
2.. Refraining from smoking ............ 25 
3. Refraining from swearing ............ 25 
rN ENON ofa oo Ss Seb bee vs ve o.c 8s 25 
is 


ch Ore POTONICl fin ce bas eae os ad wwe 25 
G. COBM=THIIGEGNESS . Ww 5 cc ce eee 25 
Nir SS Ac fies oe oo eS 25 
ee 25 
PP OMNIR keke es eepeawsb eos reaeep ue 25 
10. D@portmMent . ... i.e. ccc cece tccns 25 
11. Proof of starting and maintaining at 
least 5 good habits ..... 5.655606 .0 64 25 
12. Regular attendance at Sunday School 
BR OMGECD 3. o65 ce bv eos S ealevci ce tess 25 


EUAN TOTALS) oobi eddies UO be cows — 
This widening of the basis for presenting 

of awards should be used more extensively 

in the growing, creative life of the school. 


A Pet Show 


Nancy Park 
La Grange, Georgia 


A keen interest in animals has been created 
by a teacher in a Miami Beach school the past 
year, and through enthusiasm aroused among 
students, a school-wide project was later de- 
veloped. 

Several of the children brought their pets 
to school for the other children to see. The 
habits of two white mice in a wire cage were 
studied and their feeding problems observed. 
A large aquarium of gold fish, turtles, and 
snails placed near one of the windows fur- 
nished much entertainment and afforded an 
opportunity for teaching the care of the fish. 
A white rabbit in a cage proved an ever 
source of interest. The highlight of the day 
was watching him eat his lettuce. 

Original stories composed by the children 
were built around these pets. Charts giving 
descriptions and telling what the animals ate 
and the amusing things they did, were made 
with the aid of the school printing press. 
Unfamiliar words as well as familiar ones 
were used in assembling the charts. Reading 
became an enthusiastic game and not the cut- 
and-dried process of absorbing routine mate- 
rial. The animal motif was carried out in 
writing, spelling, number work, drawing, 
singing, and games. 

One day during the class conference period, 
a boy raised the question of having a pet 
show. The suggestion was logical, as the 
children were interested in the dog shows 
held every year in Miami. From the dis- 
cussion arose the idea of holding a show of 
their own. It was decided to give the entire 
school an opportunity of entering their pets 
in the show. The other children were enthus- 
iastic about the proposition. Once started, the 
idea progressed rapidly. 

A card containing a space for the name of 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Student Activities Finances 


upon to justify the extra-curricular activi- 

ties of our schools. With all their faults 
and shortcomings they fulfill many needs of 
the high school period—social pleasure, social 
training, practice in the principles and spirit 
of democracy, effective control of individual 
differences by social recognition, opportunity 
to follow pursuits for similar tastes, develop- 
ment of an esprit de corps chiefly because be- 
longing to the group is the result of choice 
and not of compulsion as in the classroom, and 
finally the encouragement of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Perhaps there is no place in this extra- 


T» time has passed when we feel called 


- curricular program in which this last objec- 


tive is so possible as in the question of fi- 
nances — acquiring funds, disbursing funds, 
and keeping an orderly account of them. Be- 
fore taking up the question of raising funds, 
I should like to say a word on the method of 
handling money. 


I represent a comprehensive school of about 
three thousand two hundred students—boys 
and girls. We have as a centralizing agency for 
all student affairs a Students’ Activities Asso- 
ciation. There are, also, such groups as the 
dramatic club, music organizations, athletic 
clubs for both boys and girls, the Commercial 
Club, Library Aids, Office Aids, Hilltop Staff, 
Traffic Squad, Forum, Electrical Club, etc. 

According to a ruling of the Board of Edu- 
cation, each group must have a faculty mem- 
ber as treasurer. Usually a teacher in the 
commercial department is chosen. This offi- 
cial treasurer is very often assisted by a stu- 
dent who does the field work and is known as 
the financial secretary. A club which has a 
treasury conducts its financial affairs in- 
dependently. The treasurer may take an ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the organization, but 
seldom does so. He receives his instructions 
on financial matters through a note (okayed 
by the sponsor) from the president or the 
assistant treasurer. Just before the close of 
the school year a very strict audit is made. 
For every penny received and expended a 
voucher must be presented. The auditor is the 
head of the Commercial Department. Two 
copies of the certified statement are filed— 
one with the Principal, the other with the 
Board of Education. 

The council of the Students’ Activities As- 
sociation has each year certain fixed financial 
obligations which must be met—S.A.A. mem- 
bership pins, addition of names to the bronze 
all-A honor roll, the officers’ banquet, the 
guide for new students, attendance at the 
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state and sectional meetings, deltas (silver 
triangles for service awards), gavel charms 
for members of the varsity debating team, and 
the picture for the year book, for example. 


The chief source of revenue is, of course, 
the membership drive conducted each year 
in the latter part of October. As the first 
issue of the Hilltop, the school weekly, ap- 
pears on the Friday following Columbus Day, 
the council grants to the staff the privilege of 
making the first appeal for funds. This sub- 
scription drive is carried on through the Eng- 
lish classes as early as possible in October. 
Fifty cents is the price of the first fifteen of 
its thirty issues. Another subscription appeal 
is made at mid-year. 

In the meantime the school has settled 
down to a regular routine. Home room di- 
rectors have been chosen (a boy and a girl 
from each room, approximately 150 students). 
They form the Home Room Directors’ Organi- 
zation through which the council contacts the 
student body. One of their duties is to invite 
each roommate to become a member of the 
S.A.A., collect his dime, give him a member- 
ship card filled in with ink, and ask him to 
wear the red and black button. As 100 per 
cent of the student body may join and is urged 
to do so and as the first 2000 only receive the 
button to show their cooperation, you can 
imagine that business especially in the lower 
classes knows no depression. For one week, 
receiving dues and stubs from the directors is 
a real task in which the council members are 
ably assisted by their treasurer and the 
sponsor of the H.R.D. The profit from this 
source last year amounted to approximately 
$175. 


Each year we have an officers’ banquet. 
The guests are school officials and their wives, 
a prominent guest speaker, and the officers of 
all the student clubs and classes. 

For some reason which I can not explain, 
that council which inaugurated the custom 
felt that it was not ethical to use membership 
dues for this festive occasion, in spite of the 
fact that the banqueters were a representative 
group. To meet this objection, a series of 
three matinee socials was conducted in the 
gym from two-thirty until five o’clock. 
Tickets at ten cents including refreshments 
made the banquet possible. These socials are 
planned for a Friday each in October, Novem- 
ber, and December. At the first, the sopho- 
more class is honored (as Major Bowes would 
say); at the second, the junior; at the third, 
the senior. All students of the school may at- 
tend; but outsiders are barred. We have fol- 
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lowed this custom successfully for many 
years. Last year we omitted refreshments. 
The attendance was just as good, the work 
for the committee less, and the profits greater. 


Last fall the council voted to sponsor an 
evening dance (pigskin hop) for the purpose 
of tendering a banquet to the football squad. 
This affair was so successful that the boys 
had plenty of turkey and an evening of great 
hilarity; while the counselors earned their 
share of fun by acting as waiters and wait- 
resses. 


During the year emergency demands arose 
which the regular income could not meet. 
For example, the council wished to make a 
contribution to a fund being raised by the 
citizens for a new field house at Alumni 
Athletic Field. The principal and his wife 
graciously offered the use of their home for 
a bridge and whist party. It was a success 
socially and financially. For other special 
projects two garden parties were held. On 
each of these occasions the members did a lot 
of hard work in making plans and in prepar- 
ing tallies, favors, refreshments, etc., while the 
mothers of the students and the women teach- 
ers furnished most of the patronage. 


Once, in order to secure revenue for an un- 
expected demand, a cake sale was planned in 
a large department store. The boys on the 
council did the work of collecting.and deliver- 
ing the cakes and cookies, which mothers, 
aunts, and grandmothers prepared. Very few 
cakes were taken down town, however, be- 
cause orders were received from members of 
the faculty and friends in advance of the 
public sale. 

Only three of our clubs have dues—the 
Library Aids, the Commercial Club, and the 
Forum. The last, however, has a source of 
income in its interscholastic debates. Durfee 
has for many years taken a very active inter- 
est in all forms of public speaking. When to 
this natural inclination you add the zest of 
school rivalry, you can count on a paying 
audience of students and citizens. Usually the 
admission charge is ten cents. This money has 
helped materially in sending the varsity team 
to the regional and national tournaments, be- 
sides providing modest hospitality to visiting 
debaters and officials. 

Some organizations have no income. When 
a service group such as the cheer leaders, the 
traffic officers, or the office aids wish some- 
thing which requires money, then a detailed 
appeal in writing is made to the council. If 
the request is justified for the good of the 
school, approval is given and payment met by 
the council. 

The Dramatic Club depends upon three 
public performances—the Christmas plays in 
December, the Spring plays after Easter, and 
Novelty Nite. The last named is, of course, the 
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least artistic, but nets the greatest profit. A 
large number of members take part in short 
skits, songs, dances and monologues. The 
dramatic coach feels that this evening is de- 
sirable not only from a financial angle, but 
also because it gives club members who prob- 
ably would not be selected for a part in a 
regular play a chance to appear on the stage 
in a public performance. 


The orchestra and chorus give two money- 
making programs each year—a concert and a 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta (Pinafore, 
Iolanthe, The Yeomen of the Guard, or The 
Mikado). Last year the director trained two 
casts—one of student members, the other of 
alumni members. 

The Varsity Club, composed of the letter- 
men of all sports, relies upon Sports Night to 
fill its treasury. Last winter the boys were 
able to buy red and black jackets and to con- 
tribute to a portable bleacher fund. The Girls’ 
Numeral Club, including those girls who have 
received their numerals in basketball, volley- 
ball, tennis, etc., find a source of revenue in 
the sale of candy at all the games at Alumni 
Field. The profit is usually about ten dollars 
per game, depending on the weather. 

The Commercial Club holds annually a Val- 
entine party. Among its fine projects is the 
distribution of a large number of attractive 
and well-filled baskets of Thanksgiving cheer. 
This project is repeated by the Health Club 
at Christmas time, when its resources are sup- 
plemented by donations of food from a sub- 
mitted list and pennies by the pupils of each 
home room. The money thus collected is used 
for the purchase of meat and butter. 


Another service which the council renders is 
the loaning of money to organizations tem- 
porarily embarrassed. The request must be 
submitted in writing, stating the amount, the 
purpose, and the length of time the money is 
needed. If the request is reasonable and the 
outlook for meeting the obligation bright, the 
loan is made through the treasurer. If re- 
payment is not forthcoming at the expected 
time, a note is dispatched by the secretary to 
the effect that clubs like individuals should 
meet financial responsibility promptly. 


Last year a loan was requested by an or- 
ganization which did not appear to have satis- 
factory collateral. The council refused the 
request but volunteered to assist in raising 
the necessary amount. The result was an 
entertainment staged in the music room which 
netted more than the sum sought. 

Some other means of raising money which 
various groups have tried successfully are: 
an auction of lost and found articles (espe- 
cially fountain pens) held in the gym, sale of 
red feathers during the football season, sale 


(Continued on page 137) 
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A Thanksgiving Pagean 


per cent of what we learn comes through 

our eyes and that studying history 
should merely be vicarious experiencing, I 
am convinced that learning only occurs when 
the pupils can visualize what they are study- 
ing and that it is most effective when they 
use all their senses as avenues through which 
to acquire information. This is what I at- 
tempted to apply in our Thanksgiving Pag- 
eant. 

On the afternoon of November 24, 1937, 
the pupils of the fifth and sixth grades of the 
Orbisonia Public Schools, under the super- 
vision of their instructor, retreated to a log 
cabin to re-live the period in which the Pil- 
grims lived three centuries ago. As they pa- 
raded through the town they were led by 
Elder Brewster carrying his Bible, and Gov- 
ernor Bradford (the instructor) carrying his 
musket and powder horn. They were followed 
by the army of twelve soldiers armed with 
muskets, powder horns and swords, and led 
by the brave Miles Standish. Next in line 
were couples such as Mr. and Mistress Hop- 
kins, Mr. and Mistress Winslow, John Alden 
and Priscilla, and others, each carrying bas- 
kets of food for the feast. Following them 
came the children assisting their parents by 
carrying baskets of food for the feast. Bring- 
ing up the rear at a distance of about thirty 
feet were the Indians arrayed in war paint, 
with feathers and bows and arrows. The 
group marched to the step of the beat of the 
drum which was furnished by the drummer 
in the small army. 

To begin preparation for such a pageant 
a well planned procedure was necessary. Each 
pupil had a part in the pageant, had some 
responsible part in the preparation, and had 
a Pilgrim name. The pupils were divided into 
committees. The first one was the Play Di- 
rectors Committee, which was responsible 
for the coaching, usually under the teacher’s 
direct supervision, proctoring, and collecting 
the stage property. Two pupils were ap- 
pointed for each scene. The next committee 
was the Property Committee, which was re- 
sponsible for the acquisition of the proper- 
ties for each scene of the pageant. The play 
directors were to report to the property com- 
mittee the stage property that they needed 
for their particular scenes. The Costume Com- 
mittee was responsible for the costumes of 
the characters. The Refreshment Committee 
was responsible for the solicitation of food 
and supervision of the transportation of it to 
the cabin. 


W v- the two thoughts in mind that 83 
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We began our research for material by 
providing a period in which the pupils used 
all available references such as _ histories, 
geographies, encyclopedias, readers, etc. The 
pupils began to find and list information such 
as the types of Pilgrim food, clothing, char- 
acters, living conditions such as houses, house 
furnishings, etc. Any information which was 
not useful to the particular committee to 
which an individual was a member was trans- 
ferred to the committee which needed it. 


The Play Directors Committee called a 
special meeting one evening in the school- 
room. There they, with the guidance of the 
instructor, read several small plays from 
magazines and play books, decided on the 
ones that should be used in the pageant and 
arranged them in logical order. They devel- 
oped one long play and so divided it that each 
small play was a scene. After this was done 
the complete play was typed and dittoed to 
provide a copy for each pupil. 

The Costume Committee met at the school 
room several evenings to make costumes for 
those who needed them. A few of the pupils 
had access to costumes, but most of them 
were made by the costume committee. The 
painting, “Pilgrims Going to Church,” by 
Boughton, and other Pilgrim pictures from 
magazines were helpful in the costuming. The 
costumes were made from old black skirts, 
white collars and cuffs, handkerchiefs, con- 
struction paper and crepe paper. Men’s hats 
were made from black construction paper, 
capes for both the men and women were 
made from black crepe paper, buckles for 
their shoes were made from white and black 
construction paper and pinned on their shoes, 
caps for the girls were made from men’s 
white handkerchiefs, and the collars and cuffs 
were made from white construction paper. 

The refreshment committee prepared lists 
of the various types of food needed and kept 
a record of the names of the people who 
promised to contribute them. Foods such: as 
rabbit meat, chickens (as a substitute for 
wild turkey), home-baked bread, oysters, ap- 
ples, grapes, corn, corn pone, corn cakes, 
pumpkin pies, etc., were acquired by dona- 
tions from the parents. Some of the food was 
eaten cold, while some was heated over the 
fireplace. The president of the school board 
furnished a truck to transport most of the 
food and other necessary equipment to the 
scene of the pageant. 

The pageant was divided into seven scenes. 
The first scene was in England at a secret re- 
ligious meeting which was held in a stable. 
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Here the Pilgrims were arrested and treated 
cruelly by the King’s officers. The next scene 
was in Holland, where the Pilgrims had ar- 
rived and were again in distress because the 
children were learning the Dutch language 
and customs. The next scene was in the May- 
flower on the stormy Atlantic, bound for the 
new land. Wrestling Brewster was drilling 
his small army of twelve brave men when 
Constance Hopkins rushed on deck to break 
the news that she has a new sister and that 
they have named her Oceanus. Just then 
they sighted land. The next scene showed the 
Pilgrims working in the corn field when the 
Indian Samoset came from the tepee in the 
background to inform them that the Indian 
chief, Massasoit, wanted to be their friend. 
The next scene showed Governor Bradford 
giving orders to prepare for the great feast. 
The boys were sent to fish, the men to hunt, 
and the women to prepare the food. The next 
scene was the feast, with the table laden 
with food of the Pilgrim type. The blessing 
was asked, and then all began to eat. Soon 
in came Massasoit and two other Indians 
carrying a deer (a deer skin stuffed was used 
as a substitute) to add to the feast. They 
continued to eat, with the Indians joining 
them. During the feast conversational topics 
of the Pilgrim type were engaged in extem- 
poraneously. The last scene was outside the 
cabin on the open plot of ground with the 
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men, both Indians and Pilgrims, playing In- 
dian games. 


The setting for the pageant was an old log 
cabin which had been made of railroad ties 
by the local Boy Scouts. For windows there 
were two openings partly covered with boards 
which admitted little light. A dilapidated 
doorway provided heat and a means of warm- 
ing the food. A fire was also built outside 
the cabin for heating purposes. Candles were 
used for lighting. The cabin was located near 
the foot of a mountain overlooking the valley 
and stream. Along the edge of a bank a plat- 
form was built, representing the helm of the 
Mayflower with a white sheet for a sail. Steps 
were built up along the bank to the platform 
representing steps from the lower part of the 
ship. An Indian tepee was built about fifty 
feet from the cabin from which the Indians 
came. A level plot of ground beside the cabin 
was used for the field on which the Pilgrims 
were working when the Indians arrived. This 
location provided an ideal site for such a 
pageant. 





Democracy is grounded upon the faith that 
the majority will ultimately think right.— 
Carleton Washburne. 





Most of our education does not come out 
of books but from life itself—Rabbi Edward 
F. Magnin. 
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Free Choice Activities 


“Members of the Something-or-Other 
Activity! Bring with you today all the 
documents in the case of Mrs. Foggerty.” 

(Signed) Sponsor. 


Free Choice Activity Group is meeting 
in Junior High. 


Recognizing the challenge that adolescents 
present, we carry on an activities program 
providing many opportunities for boys and 
girls to taste and enjoy success in group life. 
Over the years this program has grown up 
around hobbies not unlike the growth of a 
healthy child. However, it did not just grow 
up like Topsy. It has developed in that it has 
been nurtured by the entire school. Then 
again, it did not come to maturity in a single 
day or year. Rather, its growth has been over 
a long period of time. And finally, it has had 
a godfather who has definitely provided for 
its growth and development. 


The Free Choice Activities are organized in- 
formally around the hobbies or special inter- 
ests of both students and teachers. The teach- 
ers say, “We like it, because we get to choose 
the type of activity we want to sponsor. We 
are glad to have had to develop hobbies.” 
One teacher, before coming into our system, 
worried throughout the summer because she 
knew that to be successful in our system she 
must sponsor activities. She declared that she 
had no hobbies. In our system she has been 
guided and helped like everyone else until 
she says, “Why, I can sponsor six different 
types of activities.” 

The students like the activities program be- 
cause they can organize themselves into con- 
genial groups and do things together success- 
fully. Many of our activities are formed by the 
students themselves. It is not an unusual oc- 
curence for a teacher to be met either during 
the day or after school by a student who 
says, “Here is a list of students who want an 
activity. We would like for you to sponsor 
us. Will you do it?” We had cooking, string 
band, stamp, and knitting activities formed 
in this way last year. 

As we carry on this program, we do not 
forget the seven marks of a hobby so aptly 
stated by President George Cutten, of Colgate 
University: 

(1) It is persistently pleasurable. 

(2) It is zealously pursued and the quest is 
never ended. 

(3) It is optimistically planned. With it 
there is no discouragement. 


N: IT’S not a joke; it’s a notice that some 
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(4) It is the subject of enthusiastic con- 
versation. 

(5) It is begun without thought of profit, 
but may lead beyond the amateur field. 

(6) It is individually possessed. 

(7) It makes its possessor free to do what 
he wishes. 

In the selection of various activities where 
teachers and students have the opportunity to 
enjoy, gain insight into, and extend their un- 
derstanding, we recognize that these interests 
will and should shift from time to time dur- 
ing school life. 

In the preparation of the official schedule 
of classes an activities period is assigned to 
each teacher. At these periods at least once 
a week the teacher will be assigned to a room 
to which are invited students from the library 
who desire to participate in a Free Choice Ac- 
tivity. These students remain in the activity 
for six weeks, at the end of which they may 
continue longer or change to another activ- 
ity. Personal satisfaction is the basic reward 
of each student in such activities. 

The following procedures are employed for 
initiating the program: 

(1) The Free Choice Activities Program is 
initiated the third week of school. 

(2) Free Choice Activities are discussed in 
Home Room the second week of school. 

(3) Generally we advise every student to 
belong to one activity. No student may belong 
to more than two activities without special 
permission. 

(4) Progress in this Activities Program is 
reported by the anecdotal method. 

(5) Activity sponsors will take their groups 
out of the library for their activities. 

a. At the first meeting the activity sponsor 
gets the temporary roll. 

b. At the second meeting each student 
brings a signed permit from his Home Room 
sponsor, signifying that he may join the ac- 
tivity. This makes the student a permanent 
member. 

c. The sponsor then makes a permanent 
record on the extra-curricular activity record 
form and turns it in to the office by the end 
of the fifth week of school. 

For convenience in talking about our in- 
terests or hobbies, we classify them into four 
large divisions. 

(1) Doing things, such as exploring, debat- 
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ing, story telling, and bantam culture. 

(2) Making things, such as wood carving, 
block printing, cookery, and leathercraft. 

(3) Acquiring things, such as coins, stamps, 
fossils, and insects. 

(4) Learning things, such as art, mineral- 
ogy, music, and speech. 

A brief description of a few of our Free 
Choice Activities will give you a better idea 
of our program. 


THE WHITTLERS 


Fifteen ‘“‘knife-conscious” boys and their 
sponsor busy themselves in making chains, 
small statues, plaques, balls in cages, etc. Each 
member contributed a fee of ten cents to pay 
for the necessary equipment, which included 
one whet-stone, one six-inch file, ten sheets 
No. 1 sandpaper, and one can of glue. All 
the necessary wood for a whittling club may 
be obtained from ends of orange crates or 
prune boxes. If there is a carpenter shop near, 
small pieces of pine, cedar, or walnut may be 
gotten without charge because most shops 
throw away such scraps. 

THE SISSIES 

To call a boy a “sissy” is quite a serious 
matter, especially if he is a large boy and has 
pugnacious tendencies. But if that boy calls 
himself a “sissy,” it is quite a different mat- 
ter. Much to the surprise of everyone, a group 
of boys in Junior High organized themselves 
into a group and demanded a cooking activity. 

Once a week did not prove often enough 
for them to cook, so they decided to prepare 
food and sell it to other pupils during the 
noon hour. Pupils were glad to buy some- 
thing hot and also to get samples of the boys’ 
cooking. The plan also proved to be finan- 
cially successful, for enough money was made 
on these sales to pay all expenses of the ac- 
tivity for the entire year. It was no longer 
necessary for the boys to pay dues. 

Before the year was over, the boys cooked 
and served a dinner to the entire Junior High 
School faculty. This gave them more pleasure 
than anything they did the entire year. 

GOLDFISH CLUB 

One of our English teachers was relaxing 
in his room one afternoon after school when 
a group of students rushed in and said, “Oh, 
Mr. B——, we want an activity—not an or- 
dinary one, but one with something alive in 
‘* 

Staggered by the idea, he said, “W-w-what 
kind of an activity could we have with some- 
thing alive in it?” At least ten students 
shouted, “Goldfish!” Mr. B——told them to 
meet him the next Wednesday at 10 o’clock. 
He began to think of the difficulties of a 
goldfish activity. He knew nothing of gold- 
fish. Where could he learn? Where could 
they get equipment? What would the activi- 
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ties be? And where could he put fish aquar- 
iums in his room? 

Finally there came a bright idea. Surely 
there were fish fanciers in Kirksville who 
would be glad to help with this gigantic prob- 
lem. He found one—parent of a member— 
and with her help a plan was worked out 
for the study of goldfish. 


Promptly at ten Wednesday the activity 
group assembled, organized, and adopted the 
slogan, “An aquarium for each member.” 
Each student brought his aquarium, and our 
parent friends helped to get the things needed 
—fish, plants, and scavengers. 


THE GERMAN BAND 


The typical German Band has two charac- 
teristics which distinguish it as a musical 
organization. In the first place, it has a pecul- 
iar instrumentation which includes no strings 
and seldom any percussion instruments. The 
second characteristic is the fact that a Ger- 
man Band plays music that is not necessarily 
German, but rather the folk music of all of 
Central Europe, including Bohemian, Polish, 
and some Slavic and Scandinavian airs. 


In the beginning, the repertoire of the Ger- 
man Band consisted. of a collection of tunes 
by Harry Alford of Chicago, under the title, 
“The Hungry Five in Germany.” This is pub- 
lished in booklet form and contains sixteen 
different tunes. They are all easy arrange- 
ments and are published for this instrumen- 
tation: First clarinet, second clarinet, cornet, 
trombone, and bass. The collection includes 
such numbers as “Lauterback,” “Hi Le Hi 
Lo” (really a medley of four different songs), 
“Bier Here Bier Here” (Come on with the 
Beer), “The Lorely,’” and other less familiar 
tunes. 

The program below will give you an idea 
of the Band activities. 

With the curtains down on the stage, the 
band started to play “Hi Le Hi Lo.” The cur- 
tain was slowly raised, revealing the band 
seated in a semi-circle. After the band had 
finished “Hi Le Hi Lo,” the leader strutted 
on the stage and began his introduction, 
which went something like this: 

“Ladies and gentlemen! You will now have 
the extreme pleasure of listening to Heinie 
and his Hungry Seven, whose exquisite melo- 
dies have charmed the crowned heads the 
world over. I mean the heads that were 
cracked being crowned. 

“First, we have that tuba player extraor- 
dinary. I mean extraordinarily hungry tuba 
player. His name, ladies and gentlemen, is 
Bohimil and is he torrid! Wow (Bass player 
stands, bows, and plays “Shave and a Hair- 
cut,” break.) 

“Next, that master of the slip-horn (trom- 


(Continued on page 122) 
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The Rising Tide of School Journalism 


ECENT surveys and observations have 

R pointed out with emphasis the increasing 

popularity of journalism in the schools of 

our nation. This increase is found not only 

in our high schools, but it is spreading rapidly 
into the elementary grades. 


To see one’s writings in print has long been 
recognized as a prime incentive for improved 
written work on the part of the student. This 
is especially true when the spirit of competi- 
tion is present. Writing for a school publica- 
tion is a medium through which such an in- 
centive can most readily be built. 


To direct a student to become reliable and 
resourceful—along with the providing of a 
background which leads toward the habit 
formations of being punctual, being accurate, 
and being neat—is most worthwhile. He must 
be reliable to get the most important assign- 
ments; he must be resourceful to gather all 
of the facts and to coin all of the original 
phrases demanded in good work. The student 
must have his written material or his adver- 
tising collections in on time; he must be neat 
and, above all, he must be accurate. 


A thorough study of available newspapers 
and an impartial discussion of their con- 
tents should enable us to send forth 
from our high schools a more intelligent group 
of newspaper readers and interpreters. This 
should be one method of causing the press of 
tomorrow to give more accurate, more com- 
plete, and unbiased accounts of happenings. 


Though the offering of an incentive for bet- 
ter written work, the directing of the estab- 
lishment of desirable traits and habits, and 
the enabling of students to become more in- 
telligent newspaper readers are the most im- 
portant objectives of school journalism and 
the school paper, yet many more desirable 
functions are being served simultaneously. 
The school paper serves as a means whereby 
the student body may keep in touch with the 
school happenings of the past, present, and 
future. The fact that it circulates into many 
homes in the district helps to keep the parents 
well informed as to the progress and activities 
of the school. The paper also serves as a 
means of maintaining close relationship be- 
tween the student body and the administra- 
tion. We should not forget, too, that it serves 
as a beginning or background for those stu- 
dents who may wish to follow some phase of 
journalism as a life’s work. However, the 
course should not overstress the vocational 
side. 

When a school paper is referred to, it should 
not be necessarily pictured as a printed one, 
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replete with cuts, cartoons, and photographs. 
Of course, such a paper is highly desirable, 
but the many, many schools which cannot 
afford such should not miss the values of 
journalism. 


Numerous stencil duplicator papers are 
appearing regularly. These can be produced 
at a minimum of cost and will afford the 
students a maximum of opportunity to do 
the work, step by step, in producing the paper. 
Association suggestions, exchange papers, and 
frequently magazine articles will be of help 
to the beginning adviser. 

Other schools which cannot afford printed 
papers of their own may take advantage of 
an offer to have a weekly school page in their 
local paper. This is an ample medium for 
journalism expression, as is a monthly maga- 
zine. The latter usually stresses more of the 
literary type of writing, however, rather than 
news and is particularly adaptable to grade 
schools and junior high schools. 


At Struthers, over a period of three and 
one-half years, we have advanced from a 
mimeographed paper to a five-column, six- 
page bi-weekly printed one. With the full co- 
operation of the student body and the admin- 
istration, this is not too difficult a task, pro- 
vided your town and school are sized for that 
type of paper. Others may find a regular 
mimeographed paper or a small printed one 
to be more nearly within their means and 
needs. We have a combined junior-senior 
high school of 1500 students and are serving 
both in one paper. The city’s population is 
about 12,000. 

Formerly we offered a one semester course 
in journalism plus an informal class for ad- 
vanced selected journalism students. One-half 
credit was given for the regular course, with 
one-fourth credit being given for each semes- 
ter in the advanced group. One full credit 
was the maximum of credit allowed. The 
regular course was an elective one. 

This arrangement proved quite satisfactory, 
although the number of senior A’s and the 
number of students who merely took the 
course for credit made the regular class fail 
to accomplish a maximum of good for the 
student or school. 

Last fall we started our first full-year class. 
The members are both juniors and seniors. 
To be eligible for the class, one must have 
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made a satisfactory grade in all English 
classes and must have the recommendation of 
his English teacher. As a result, we now have 
our best class and are able to produce better 
work than ever. Many of the juniors plan to 
be with us again next year and will give the 
staff its badly needed experienced members. 

Our work is centered around a recently 
published text which we selected from the 
large number of books which are now avail- 
able. Assignments for our paper, reports on 
articles and outlines given in high school 
journalism magazines, the helps published by 
the high school journalism association, the 
use of supplementary references, and the use 
of local papers augment our text material. 
Our journalism room and the local print shop 
serve as laboratories. 

Students who do meritorious work for a 
period of one year or more are granted mem- 
bership in our chapter of Quill and Scroll, the 
international honorary society for high school 
journalism. An all-school assembly honors 
these new members. Regular meetings at 
which prominent journalists of the district 
speak are held. Social meetings and an an- 
nual banquet for the new members are also 
held. 


Our paper belongs to and takes advantage 
of the many services offered by the National 
Scholastic, in addition to the Quill and Scroll 
aids. Its adviser is a member of the National 
Association of Journalism Directors. Mrs. 
Blanche Wean is director of the National 
Duplicated Papers Association which has 
headquarters in Danville, Indiana. 


Columbia University also has an excellent 
press association. Without a doubt there are 
many others with which I have not yet be- 
come acquainted. 

These associations and organizations sponsor 
annual contests for papers of all types. Papers 
are usually classified as to the enrollment of 
the school and as to the type of paper pub- 
lished. Awards are given, and valuable sug- 
gestions for improvements are offered through 
the score sheets which are filled in by com- 
petent and experienced judges. These groups 
also publish magazines which contain many 
valuable hints. 

Papers, especially mimeographed ones, have 
made a real dent in the elementary school 
field. A recent survey of these papers has 
convinced William D. Taylor, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, at Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio, of the advisability of 
putting out a magazine for elementary school 
journalism advisers in the near future. It is 
scheduled to make its initial appearance soon. 
Mr. Taylor has also presented several papers 
on the topic of “Elementary Papers” and adds 
to our conviction that the tide of school 
journalism is rapidly rising. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of School Activities Magazine, published month- 
ly except June, July, and August, at Topeka, 
Kansas, for October 1, 1938 
County of Shawnee, State of Kansas, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
R. G. Gross, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the School Activities Mag- 
azine, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher: School Activities Publishing Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, 

Editor: Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois. 

Managing Editor: C. R. VanNice, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Business Manager: R. G. Gross, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: School Service Co., Inc., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: Harry C, 
MckKown, Gilson, Ill.; C. R. Van Nice, Topeka, 
Kans.; R. G. Gross, Topeka, Kans.; T. H. Reed, 
Topeka, Kans.; J. B. Christman, Topeka, Kans.; 
Nelson Ives, Topeka, Kans.; Earl Ives, Topeka, 
Kans.; A. D. Robb, Topeka, Kans.; Harold E. 
Gibson, Jacksonville, Ill.; A. M. Baughman, Mor- 
rill, Kans.; Helen Green, Topeka, Kans.; W. N. 
Viola, Pontiac, Mich.; L. Odessa Davidson, To- 
peka, Kans.; Elizabeth M. Gross, Topeka, Kans.; 
G. W. Akin, Barclay, Kans. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is ‘acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company ‘as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

R. G. GROSS, 


(Signature of Business Manager) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twen- 
ty-sixth day of September, 1938. 
MARY V. SULLIVAN. 
(Seal) 
(My commission expires December 12, 1939) 
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Style Book showing 88 
Uniforms IN COLORS. Also 
special designing. Wonder- 
ful line of samples. Write 
us first. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1060 S. 
4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Home Room Democracy 


Leo W. JENKINS 
High School Teacher, Somerville, New Jersey 


There are present in every home room nu- 
merous tasks—some pleasant, some arduous 
—that should rightfully be handled by the 
members of the class. There is sometimes a 
tendency to assign the unpopular duties to 
the small group of non-conforming students 
as punishment or weapons of reform, while 
the pleasant jobs are given to the so-called 
deserving people either by appointment or 
through the more popular mode of election. 

This practice, while perhaps posessing some 
value from a pedagogical standpoint,is far ov- 
ershadowed by its undesirable elements. As a 
punitive measure the value of this procedure 
is practically nil. The student is rarely in- 
fluenced, and the job is generally poorly done. 
If democracy is to be considered in its true 
light, cognizance must be taken of its obliga- 
tions as well as its privileges. It is the class’s 
privilege to elect its officers, but it is a'so its 
responsibility to see to it that all tasks 
regardless of their nature, are well handled. 


The moment the teacher steps into the pic- 
ture, assigning certain jobs to various indi- 
viduals, true democracy ceases to. exist. 
Whether these jobs be in the form of reward 
or punishment is irrelevant. A dictator, be- 
nevolent or despotic, is asserting himself. 

A democratic way of averting difficulty is 
to create an office for everyone in the class. 
There are enough tasks in a typical home 
room to have every member assigned at least 
one. It is important that every position has 
definite worth-while work associated with it. 

Positions that require nothing of the stu- 
dent are of no value. The assigning of these 
jobs may be done through pulling lots. A 
slip of paper for each position is put into a 
ballot box and each student on Friday after- 
noon draws his office for the following week. 
If he picks one that he has previously held 
he takes a second or third pull until he finds 
one that is new to him. A record of the po- 
sitions held by each member should be kept 
by the secretary of the class. Thus every stu- 
dent has an opportunity to hold every avail- 
able position from class custodian to class 
president. This enables the very popular 
students who would probably have been 
elected president for the year to experience 
the other class room jobs. It also enables the 
teacher to see if this type of student can 
handle himself well in all situations, even 
though they may not be pleasing. 

The backward as well as the unpopular 
student who under average conditions would 
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never hold an office is given an opportunity 
to experience leadership. There may thus be 
revealed a great deal of hidden talent. 


A few of the positions that can be employed 
successfully in a typical home room are those 
of president, vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, newspaper reporter, chaplain, student 
organization representative, two custodians, 
athletic representative, salesman, librarian, 
three health counselors, two bankers, histo- 
rian, attendance officer, and election manager. 
Of course, the local situation may make pos- 
sible other positions. 


The majority of the class favor this type 
of home room organization in preference to 
the traditional type wherein the most popular 
but not often the most capable people are 
elected to office. 





Next in importance to freedom and justice 
is popular education, without which neither 
justice nor freedom can be permanently main- 
tained.—James A. Garfield. 





Success in most things depends on knowing 
how long it takes to succeed.—Speaker’s Li- 
brary. 











A MAGAZINE FOR 
GROUP LEADERS 


CHARACTER and CITIZENSHIP isamag- 
zine especially designed for group leaders. 
It is the official organ of the National 
Council on Education for Character and 
Citizenship, a non-profit organization di- 
rected by a nationally-known board of edu- 
eators and laymen. The magazine repre- 
sents this national movement to make 
character and citizenship education more 
effective and vital ‘and is a clearing house 
for all agencies engaged in character edu- 
cation and citizenship training. 


Individual membership in the National 
Council on Education for Character ‘and 
Citizenship which includes a subscription 
to the magazine is $2.00 per year. However, 
there is a special group membership rate 
which entitles a group to 8 copies of the 
magazine each month for a year for $10.00 
or just $1.25 per member. All copies must 
be sent in one packet. 


For further information address: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION FOR 
CHARACTER AND 
CITIZENSHIP 

5732 Harper Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Free Choice Activities in 
Junior High School 
(Continued from page 118) 


bone to you), whose name is Boshlof. Listen 
to him smear! (Smear on trombone) 

“This abbreviated piece of humanity plays 
a baritone. His name is Ogglesnoops. Listen 
to him (Break on the baritone). 

“Next, the twins of the trumpet, Hans and 
Fritz. (Cornets stand and bow in unison and 
play “I’m Popeye, the Sailorman.’’) 

“Now, two famous ticklers of the gob 
stick. Fraulein Anduke (the only girl in 
the group) and Baron Von Muller. (Break on 
the clarinets). 

“For our first number, my aggressive ag- 
gregation will play a fine bit of melody called 
‘The Village Tavern’.” 


BOB BURNS’ BOYS 


Bazook, Bazook, Bazooka! 
Bazook, Bazook, Bazooka! 


Arkansas Mountains, Van Buren Hills, 
Bob Burns’ stories give us thrills! 
Yea, Bob Burns! 


In such wording, the weekly meeting of the 
activity starts out with a cheer. The activity 
was founded on a mutual recognition on the 
part of both pupils and sponsor that nothing is 
quite so conducive to good fellowship as the 
telling and listening to a good “yarn.” 

The meetings are divided into two parts: 
the business meeting and the program. The 
chairman of the Program Committee has the 
responsibility of planning the program, as- 
signing roles, calling rehearsals and directing 
them. He has the privilege of meeting as often 
as possible with the sponsor to work out the 
details of the program. As each person’s con- 
tribution is made, the chairman acts as mas- 
ter of ceremonies and leads the discussion 
which follows the last act. 

One party has been held. The program con- 
sisted of a Bob Burns Amateur Contest, with 
each person present making a contribution. 
The activity also held a Liars’ Contest and 
thereby made contributions to our assembly 
program. 

THE VALETS 


One activity of the Valet activity will give 
you an idea of their work. Some of the boys 
had cabbage, tomatoes, and apples at home 
that were not being utilized. These were 
brought to the next meeting and canned. The 
kraut caused the most comment. We merely 
cut the cabbage in the proper manner, filled 
the fruit jars with it, added salt and boiling 
water, and partially sealed the jars. Then it 
was set aside for nature’s reaction. Most of 
the boys were quite content with this proced- 
ure, but a few were skeptical of the results. 
“Well, my mother doesn’t do it like that,” 
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were the comments of these few. The next 
day to our surprise we were greeted with 
such remarks as: “My mother says it won’t 
keep”; “My mother said she never heard of 
making kraut that way”; “My mother wants 
me to be sure and tell her if it keeps. If it 
does, she’s going to make kraut without a 
stone jar and a weight.” Those boys were 
interested; those mothers were interested; 
and if the kraut would only keep, the Valet 
activity could be a success. It did! 


BRAILLE TRANSCRIBING 


There is a real service to be performed by 
students who study Braille, become certified 
Braillist, and prepare manuscripts for the li- 
braries for the blind. Braille is a system of 
raised dots representing letters, groups of 
letters, figures, and punctuation marks. The 
dots are embossed on paper in sufficient re- 
lief to be read by touch. 


The American Red Cross has a Braille 
transcribing service, and you can secure full 
information by writing to Miss Elizabeth Har- 
rison, Midwestern Branch Office, American 
Red Cross, St. Louis, Missouri. Contact the 
chairman of the local chapter of the Red 
Cross to get this service and to interest him 
in having the Red Cross finance your club. 








Speeches and 
Rebuttal Material 


British-Alliance Question 
(N.U.E.A. Question) 
. (Prepared by the Coach of four Texas 
State Champion Teams) 


Each bulletin on the British Alliance 
- question contains the following: 

1. Six ten-minute speeches—-three on 
each side of question (These are also 
arranged for four speakers). 

2. Authoritative footnotes for each im- 

portant statement. 

. A practical and usable brief on each 
side of question. 

. Approximately fifty rebuttal argu- 
ments, pro and con. 

. Two pages of advice as to the best 
strategy to use in the attack. 

. A practical and usable bibliography 
on each side of the question. 

These bulletins are printed and not 
mimeographed. Each is complete. 


PRICES: $2.00 per copy; 5 copies $3.00. 
We send them on approval and let you 
be the judge. In business since 1926. 


Write Us Your Needs 
DEBATE COACHES BUREAU 


Teachers’ College Station - Denton, Tex. 
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Just what effect does this activities pro- 
gram have upon the three groups who par- 
ticipate in it—the teachers, students, and 
parents? 

The teachers say, “It enables us to render 
a more worth-while service because it brings 
us closer to a lot of children; we become bet- 
ter acquainted. Students think of us more as 
human beings and tend to have a greater re- 
gard for us when we show them we have 
varied interests.” 


It helps the teachers to develop interesting 
personalities. They say, “It keeps us from 
getting in a rut many times.” Sponsoring an 
activity will also help a new teacher become 
adjusted quickly in a new system. The ac- 
tivities program does take a lot of the teach- 
er’s time and energy. They say, “Many times 
it makes us stay a lot later after school, but 
really it doesn’t take so much energy because 
we are doing something we want to do.” 

What effect does the activities program 
have upon students? It gives students a taste 
of success and makes them feel that they 
count. A group of physically handicapped stu- 
dents organized themselves into a string band 
and gained recognition. 

The activities program develops physical 
and mental health. Tap, bicycle, rifle, and 
other sports clubs contribute their share to 
this development. The program develops co- 
operation, initiative, leadership, and person- 
ality. 

Jean Rogers joined the science activity and 
learned to do experiments. She became so 
elated over her success that she volunteered 
to perform an experiment for her home room. 
At last she found something she could do. 
Our activities program takes care of the pe- 
culiar needs of the “hand minded” that the 
outworn curriculum does not. Whittling, sew- 
ing, cooking, and other activities are evidences 
of the fulfillment of this need. Our activities 
program develops interests and directs them 
to worth-while ends. One of our students is 
at John Hopkins already, a reader and writer 
in the field of chemistry. We believe that 
the activities program is one of our best 
methods for giving students a chance to ex- 
plore and live successfully. 

But what do the parents get out of it? Par- 
ents cooperate in the program. Parents be- 
came so interested in a social service activity 
that a group of mothers came regularly every 
week to the meetings and helped with the ac- 
tivities. 

A short time ago a lady with a troubled 
look on her face walked into the principal’s 
office and said, “My boy joined a rifle club 
not long ago. He is very much interested in 
this club, because he says the sponsor really 
knows rifles. My boy is also a Boy Scout, 
and he has been assigned a task in that work 
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which conflicts with his rifle club. He feels 
that maybe he won’t be considered a true and 
loyal Scout if he doesn’t do his job in Scout 
work, and yet the activity he is really inter- 
ested in and wants at the present time is this 
rifle activity. The interesting phase of the 
problem is this: My boy never liked the 
teacher who is sponsoring this rifle activity 
until he became a member of his club. He has 
changed his mind now and says this teacher 
is wonderful. What would you suggest that 
we do with my boy—encourage him in his 
Scout work or let him have the rifle club?” 

The principal said, “I’ll answer you in this 
way. We call our activities ‘Free-Choice Ac- 
tivities,’ meaning that boys and girls should 
have a chance to choose the activities they 
want. I suggest that you simply let your son 
have an opportunity to make a fair choice on 
the basis of what he wants.” 

The lady liked the idea and left with a load 
lifted from her mind. 

Our Parent-Teacher Association sponsors 
an annual hobby show which is one of the 
most successful educational programs held in 
our city. Every room is filled with the activi- 
ties of hobbyists who describe them to inter- 
ested spectators. Various objects displayed 
are fossils, stamps, needlework, old coins and 
relics, dishes, quilts, fortune telling, leather 
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work, craft tools and finished products, glass 
blowing, amateur radio, electric trains, as- 
tronomical equipment, and art displays. 

Those displaying hobbies represented Jun- 
ior High School students, parents, townspeo- 
ple, and college students. A person soon dis- 
covered that if he wanted to see a person’s 
eyes gleam, he only needed to say, “Tell me 
about your hobby.” 

Would anyone doubt that this program is 
vital for the three groups participating in it 
—teachers, students, and parents? 





The Social Dance Class— 
a Laboratory for Acquiring Social Ease 
(Continued from page 107) 


12. Dance with the shoulders and arms re- 
laxed except for a firm support with the 
gentleman’s right arm at the lady’s waist. 

II. 

A few of the more common tendencies 
which detract from men’s style: 

1. Holding the head down. 

2. Bending forward too much at the waist, 
allowing hips to protrude. 

3. Side-bending at the waist with each step, 
causing 

4. A pump-handle movement of the left 
arm. 

5. Holding the left arm rigid. 

6. Hunching the shoulders or holding one 
higher than the other. 

7. Gripping your partner with the right 
arm in a manner that prevents her from step- 
ping easily. 

8. Not holding her firmly enough for sup- 
port and protection. 

9. Leaning too far back causing legs to lead 
body. 

10. Dancing with both knees continually 
bent. ’ 

11. Dancing with continually straight knees. 

12. Bobbing up and down with every step 
instead of gliding on the same level. 

13. Stepping from the knee instead of 
swinging the leg from hip. 

14. Not allowing the knee to give softly 
whenever it receives weight. 

15. Failure to extend the ankle, especially 
when stepping ‘backward. 

16. Not relaxing the muscles of the thighs 
and hips which tends to produce a jerky, un- 
even step instead of a smooth movement. 

III. 

Tendencies detracting from women’s style: 

1. Looking down which fails to give a com- 
pleteness to the curve of the body when step- 
ping backwards. 

2. Failure to carry the hips forward for 
the same reason. 

3. Hunching the shoulders. 

4. Not looking over the gentleman’s right 
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shoulder which causes the knees to inter- 
fere and gives a tendency to deviate to the 
left when walking backwards. ) 

5. Hooking the left arm under the partners 
right instead of placing it lightly on his 
shoulder. 

6. Tensing the right arm and hand. 

7. Failure to arch the back by lifting the 
chest. 

8. Bending back at the waist in order to 
give a curve to the body instead of obtain- 
ing the same result by elevating the chest 
and swinging the leg from the hip with ex- 
tended knee and ankle. 

9. Stepping with the feet apart instead of 
knees closely together. 

10. Allowing the foot to swing outward in 
a semi-circle. 

11. Sliding heavily instead of partially rais- 
ing the foot and allowing it to slide lightly 
into place. 

12. Tensing the thigh muscles which may 
cause the step to be taken before that of 
the gentleman (not following). 

13. Failure to wait for the gentleman to 
indicate the lead. 

I quite realize that this brief summary may 
fail to answer many questions that come up 
in particular situations or with individual 
cases but in a field so relatively new to edu- 
cation a course must be charted by means 
of experiment and patience. 

In conclusion may I repeat my conviction 
that we as teachers should strive to inculcate 
an ideal for social thoughtfulness that will 
no longer tolerate the stag-line dance with 
its abominable concomitants of brash selfish 
behavior. Granted that evolution must be 
slow, it nevertheless remains the physical 
educator’s duty to lend all the inspiration and 
cooperative leadership possible towards the 
attainment of a social dance that combines 
beauty and courtesy with fun for everybody. 
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News Notes and Comments 





The Minnesota Journal of Education gives 
recognition each month to Minnesota school 
people whose articles have been published in 
magazines of national circulation. Last month 
N. Robert Ringdahl, of Minneapolis, and H. 
W. Godfrey, of Waseka, were mentioned as 
contributors to ScHooL ACTIVITIES. 


‘Bring Crisis into the Classroom’ 


“Bring the world crisis into the classroom” 
is the suggestion of John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, who is one of 
the outstanding exponents of the idea of 
making education vital for young people by 
bringing the more crucial questions into the 
classroom for examination by the students. 

“It is worth any trouble it takes to rear- 
range and organize the high school or college 
schedule these days to enable the students 
to hear first hand the most important pro- 
nouncements being made by history-making 
leaders. The student who missed hearing 
Chamberlain or Hitler because he was forced 
by an inflexible school program to conjugate 
German verbs or to report on the Elizabethan 
period of English history, was deprived of 
some real education,’ said Commissioner 
Studebaker at the Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. ““He missed the sig- 
nificant experience as a close observer of a 
performance which future historians may 
never quite be able to tell accurately. 
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Funds for School Bands 

In Morganton, North Carolina, the voters 
recently authorized the school trustees to 
spend a part of the current school expense 
fund for the maintenance of the high school 
band and athletic programs. It is the opinion 
of the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal that 
“In voting to allow the use of school funds 
for extra-curricular activities the citizens of 
Morgantown reveal their confidence in the 
future of their community, and their appreci- 
ation of the value of music and recreation as 
integral subject units in a well-rounded edu- 
cational program.”—School Executive. 


In Book and Library Plays, edited by Ed- 
ith M. Phelps and published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, N.Y., teachers and librar- 
ians will find an excellent source of new ma- 
terial for Book Week celebrations, parent- 
teacher programs, class and assembly use 
(222 pages). 


Court Etiquette Award in Tennis 

An unexpected award was made in the 
Texas State Tennis Meet for Girls, in the 
form of a silver cup awarded for the best 
court etiquette. It went to Jenny Lee Sloane, 
of Brackenridge High School. 

The cup was given by the Pem Club, which 
is made up of Physical Education majors in 
the University of Texas. 


You’ve heard of “‘in- 
tramural” and “extra- 
mural,” but here is 
“ontramural.” These 
two fourth grade art- 
ists are working on an 
illustration for a story. 
Whether an activity is 
“curricular” or “extra- 
curricular” is not near- 
ly so important as 
whether or not it is 
educative. This photo- 
graph was contributed 
by Miss Adda Ander- 
son, Principal of the 
William Cullen Bryant 
School, Long Beach, 
Califonia. 





The National Insti- 
tue of Public Affairs, 
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established for the purpose of recruiting 
promising college graduates for government 
service, has been in operation now for four 
years. Its work has been so successful that 
it is now subsidized by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Director of the Institute, Dr. 
Frederick M. Davenport, journeys throughout 
the United States interviewing graduates who 
desire to enter public service. “We demand 
not only prime scholarship,” said Dr. Daven- 
port recently. “We want to know what the 
student has done outside of class. Has he 
taken a prominent part in student council, 
athletics, journalism? Has he shown qualities 
of leadership? We want the type that makes 
things happen.” In short, it is Dr. Daven- 
port’s opinion that the participator in extra- 
curricular activities makes a better prospect 
for efficient government service than the non- 
participator. It is the school’s duty to pro- 
vide a varied program of extra-curricular 
activities to meet the enlarged demand for 
the particular type of training offered only 
through these activities. Not only the Gov- 
ernment but private enterprise is becoming 
more and more insistent upon accepting for 
responsible positions only the type of indi- 
vidual “‘who makes things happen.’”—Editorial 
in Texas Interscholastic Leaguer. 


Here is the stage set- 
ting for “The Trial of 
Modern Education,” 
presented by the senior 
class of the Wabasso, 
Minnesota, High 
School as its gradua- 
tion program. In pre- 
paring for this event 
the class studied avail- 
able material and also 
visited the _ county 
court while it was in 
session in order to 
study arrangements and 
procedures. The Chair- 
man of the School 
Board, as Foreman of 
the Jury, returned the verdict and presented 
the diplomas as evidence of Modern Educa- 
tion’s acquittal. 


Pathfinders of America, Inc., of Detroit, 
Michigan, is an active agency at work in the 
interests of systematic character education. 


Moorhead State Teachers College will hold 
its annual Forensics Conference and Clinic 
for high schools on December 1, 2, and 3. The 
conference will include competition in de- 
bate, discussion, and original oratory. Dr. J. 
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H. McBurney, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University, will be present as guest critic and 
lecturer. In previous years high school speak- 
ers from North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota have attended the con- 
ference. 


American Education Week, 1938 


Possibly the most wide-spread educational 
anniversary observed in the public schools 
is the annual American Education Week. 
While the event is observed in November, it 
is announced several months in advance in 
order to make it possible for the schools to 
make adequate plans for appropriate exer- 
cises to commemorate the week. 

The program for American Education Week, 
1938, has just been announced by the National 
Education Association. This program has 
been adopted by the three national agencies 
which sponsor American Education Week— 
the National Education Association, the 


United States Office of Education, and the 
Ameriean Legion. 
General Theme: Education for Tomorrow’s 
America. 
Sunday, November 6—Achieving the Golden 
Rule 





Monday, November 7—Developing Strong 
Bodies and Able Minds 

Tuesday, November 8—Mastering Skills and 
Knowledge 

Wednesday, November 9—Attaining Values 
and Standards 

Thursday, November 10—Accepting New 
Civic Responsibilities 

Friday, November 11—Holding Fast to Our 
Ideals of Freedom 


Saturday, November 12—Gaining Security for 
All 


ScHooLt ACTIVITIES 
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Additional evidence 
of pupils’ ingenuity. 
This Indian pueblo 
was designed and con- 
structed by fifth grade 
pupils of the Eugene 
Field School, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, under 
the leadership of their 
teacher, Mrs. J. E. Mc- 
Clary. 


Schools are the bul- 
warks of democracy. 
Must they amuse chil- 
dren with Latin verbs, 
theorems and dates in 
history when the na- 
tion is faced with 
war, high crime rates, 
broken homes_~= and 
widespread poverty? 
The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission says 
no.—N.E.A. Bulletin. 


Extra-Class Activities at West Chester 


A recent monograph comprising eight parts 
describes the extra-class program of activi- 
ties at West Chester State Teachers College. 
The paper sets forth the philosophy and prac- 
tice of the comprehensive program under 
such headings as: 


Basic assumptions— 
1. Extra-class activities, an integral part of 
of the whole of college living 
2. Classification of extra-class activities 
3. Centralization of administration 
Classification of activities— 
1. That center around college group life 


a. College organizations 
b. Cultural enrichment 


2. That promote better professional devel- 
opment 


3. That promote finer ethical values 
4. That satisfy individual interests 
Evaluation of participation 
Time of meeting 
Responsibility for control 
Summary and suggestions 
Reference list 


A Philosophy of Exrta-Class Activities 

If all activities on a campus are to be mean- 
ingful for the development of the individual, 
if all our theory is to be turned into action, 
there can be no activity that is “extra.” The 
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difference between what is curricular and 
what is not is “implied rather than real.” 


If activities are not related to classroom 
organization, they should have a real value 
for some aspect of the individual’s develop- 
ment; if related to the work of the classroom, 
they are really laboratory phases of the so- 
called academic work; therefore, all activities 
are a part of the college set up and the prob- 
lem is one of keeping a clear perspective, 
one of the adjustment of the individual to 
those activities that develop and enrich stu- 
dent group life, that are adequate for student 
needs in the profession, and that are best for 
his needs. 


If we accept the viewpoint that an activity 
set up has value within reasonable scope on 
the supposition that the theory is good, but 
its functioning has been poor, then we develop 
activities with a definite view toward the 
preparation of sponsors and future leaders of 
activity programs; if we develop school spirit 
by the effort of all, we must spread responsi- 
bility without creating more large units of or- 
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ganization, if the time element be well ar- 
ranged, the number of activities in itself is 
not so alarming and the individual’s special 
interest can be given recognition. This sup- 
position tends to point once more toward the 
importance of sponsor and activity experience 
for all future teachers and toward more ac- 
tivities with some system of regulation such 
as a point system.—Pennsylvania Bulletin. 





Obligations of the School 


Believing that the democratic way of life 
in its concern for the promotion of the com- 
mon interests and common purposes of man 
is the best way which man has evolved for 
successful and happy group living and believ- 
ing in the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual we recognize that it is the obligation of 
the school to provide experiences that will: 

Furnish opportunities to the student for 
participation in desirable democratic proced- 
ures during his school life. 

Develop in the pupil an understanding of 
American ideals and institutions and a desire 
to preserve and improve them. 

Enable the student to understand the so- 
cial, political, and economic society of which 
he is a part. 

Develop an understanding of, and a desire 
to use, the democratic method as a way of 
solving economic and social problems. 

Develop in the pupil a knowledge not only 
of our dependence upon the past but of the 
international interdependence of the world 
today. 

Develop in pupils the ability to recognize 
and respect the rights of others. 

Develop in a student the courage to face 
intellectual opposition and to stand for one’s 
own convictions against popular clamor and 
material gains. 

Develop in pupils the ability to think crit- 
ically and independently. 
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The October number of the Bulletin of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion gives the Constitution and Rules of Eli- 
gibility of that organization, also its regula- 
tions for Track, Cross Country, Swimming, 
Boxing, and Wrestling. It is a book of more 
than fifty pages. 


“Preparing the Meal,’ a scene from ‘The 
Pioneers,’’a fifth grade 
pageant developed and 
staged at the Roosevelt 
School, Long _ Beach, 
California. Note the 
armed “lookout” on 
the left. Miss Mary 
Perez directed this 
very attractive produc- 
tion. 


A State Journal rec- 
ognizes E.C.A. The 
Connecticut Teacher 
has set apart a section 
of its space for news 
and articles dealing 
with extra-curricular 
activities. 





The Interdenominational Council of Reli- 
gious Education, representing 41 Protestant 
denominations in the United States and Can- 
ada, is assuming a five-year’task of revising 
the Scriptures to give “an official version em- 
bodying the best results of modern scholar- 
ships.” 


A “no-game” was ruled in the University 
of Illinois-University of Chicago contest in 
1894 within 21 minutes of the end of the game 
because Illinois substituted its coach for a 
regular player—From Washburn College Re- 
view. 


Education is a companion which no misfor- 
tune can depress—no crime destroy—no en- 
emy alienate—no despotism enslave. At home, 
a friend; abroad, an introduction; in solitude, 
a solace; and in society, an ornament. With- 
out it, what is man?—a splendid slave, a 
reasoning savage.—Varle. 








GUARANTEED institute work- 
ers, commencement speakers, as- 
sembly programs. Premier attrac- 
tions must, and do, give complete 
satisfaction. 


PREMIER PLATFORM 
SERVICE BUREAU 


J. Oscar Hall, Manager - Bloomington, Ill. 
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Have You Read These? 


By THE EbiITorR 





“Teachers are too often expected to be 
models of perfection—far too good for every- 
day living. Old taboos, outworn by society in 
general, are still held against them. . . . The 
eligible men of the neighborhood tend to be 
z little afraid of school teachers. . . . Teach- 
ers themselves sometimes unconsciously fos- 
ter this attitude.” Here is one of the best ar- 
ticles we have read on the relationship of 
teachers to social custom, parents, marriage, 
community citizenship, tenure, community re- 
actions to classroom work, etc.—clear, pointed, 
and sympathetic—‘“‘Are Teachers People?” by 
Carleton Washburn, Parents’ Magazine for 
October. By all means read it. 


And if you are a Shirley Temple fan turn 
over, in the same magazine, to page 22 and 
you’ll find “Mrs. Temple on Bringing Up 
Shirley” right down your alley. 


Ye poor old Alma Mater, Siwash, or call 
her what you will, is coming in for a lot of 
slams these days—and likely she well de- 
serves many of them. In last month’s ScHOOL 
ACTIVITIES this department reflected “No Col- 
iege for My Son” in the September Forum. 
Here’s another along the same line, written by 
an anonymous mother—‘“‘Don’t Send Your 
Son to College,” Woman’s Day for August. 
And this article, like the other, is well done. 


“T have never known a good spanking to 
hurt a child. I got ’em and I hope you did.... 
Few parents learn how to handle their chil- 
dren, but practically all children learn how to 
handle their parents. . . . Don’t kiss every 
bruise and bump. ... One group, raised by 
sensible parents, show independence and self 
reliance. .. . The other group are still babies.” 
Discipline, self reliance, work, thrift, reading, 
encouragement, and vocational choice are 
some of the topics attractively presented in 
Haydn S. Pearson’s excellent article, “Lessons 
Parents Must Learn,” The Commentator for 
October. Good stuff for your P.T.A. program. 


Nearly 4,000,000 American boys and girls 
(some of whom are in your classes) have 
acne, unsightly blotches and pimples, and they 
have it at a time when they are most self- 
conscious about their appearance. Many are 
the unfounded fears, superstitions, beliefs, 
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and notions concerning it. And much is the 
havoc wrought to youthful morale. Inis Weed 
Jones in “Acne, the Plague of Youth,” Hy- 
geia for October, gives established facts and 
makes remedial suggestions for, says. she, 
“Half of these 4,000,000 boys and girls can 
help themselves and the physicians can help 
the other half.” 


To what extent does the home room con- 
tribute to the total development of pupils? 
How does this contribution compare with 
that of the same amount of time spent in 
class? To what extent could these values be 
achieved in class? Although writers in the 
field have often answered these questions 
with their opinions, few principals have ever 
published theirs. Fred B. Dixon wanted to 
find out how these administrators would an- 
swer so he questionnaired one hundred rec- 
ommended principals. Like to know what they 
think? You’ll find it in “Principals’ Appraisal 
of the Home Room,” School Review for Oc- 
tober. 

# 


“Flatulent old bawd! Alma Mater is the 
subject of hysterical worship from Orono to 
Pomona, more absurd in her pretensions than 
the Paphian Venus, the Ephesian Diana, the 
sinister Magna Mater. Her worship involves 
ceremonies as pompous as those of an Aus- 
tralian corroboree, orgies sometimes Baccha- 
nalian, secret societies and mysteries Eleusin- 
ian. .. . The ’38 commencement at Harvard 
marked the depth of puerility. . . . Back of 
the horseplay there is a selling psychology 
worthy of the priestcraft of our great adver- 
tising agencies . . . Commencement has be- 
come a large scale piece of advertising for 
prestige and money. . . . The doors must be 
kept better oiled.” Whew! And a whole lot 
of whews! You'll certainly want to read Por- 
ter Sargent’s delightful “Commencement, The 
Great American Folk Festival,” in The Clear- 
ing House for September. 


And because you are either a classroom 
teacher, or have dealings with these first- 
line educators, turn over to “Training Class- 
room Teachers as Guidance Specialists.” In- 
creasingly, teachers are being assigned and 
are assuming added responsibility for gui- 
dance, and in this pertinent article Frank H. 
Davis gives some very practical ideas on how 
to do it. 
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How We De Iz 





C. E. Erickson, Department Editor 





The Role of 
Extra-Class Activities 


The other day I listened to a group of grad- 
uate students in a spirited discussion of the 
real purposes of extra-class activities. After 
more than an hour of active cross fire discus- 
sion and debate the chairman listed those 
purposes favorably received by the majority 
of the group. I should like to record these 
purposes so that they might be used as a 
basis for discussion in your council, your 
home rooms and in other extra-class activi- 
ties. Of course, it is impossible to record all 
of the explanations which accompanied the 
suggestion of each purpose. 

1. To stimulate worth-while recreational ac- 
tivities—better use of leisure time—devel- 
opment of worth-while recreational inter- 
ests. 

2. Intellectual development—to acquire aca- 
demic information. 

3. To make worth-while friendships. 

4. Personal growth—interests, abilities, per- 
sonal qualities. 

5. To learn how to live in a democracy—to 
become increasingly self-directive. 

6. To stimulate a new and better pupil-teach- 
er relationship. 

7. To encourage desirable school spirit. 

8. To learn cooperation—group action. 

Do you agree with these purposes? Are the 
extra-class activities in your school serving 
these ends? If these are the purposes of ex- 
tra-class activities, what are the purposes of 
class activities? What do you think? 


Guiding Extra-Class 

Participation 

MERLE Prunty, Director of Extra-Class 
Activities, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


The participations committee of the Steph- 
ens College Civic Association performs a 
unique campus-wide extra-class service. The 
chairman of the committee is the vice presi- 
dent of the Civic Association and acts with 
the vice presidents of the five major divisions 
of the Civic Association to constitute the stu- 
dent personnel of the committee. The faculty 
sponsor of the committee is the secretary of 
participations, a member of the staff of the 
extra-class division of the college, and as a 
consequence, is directly responsible to the fac- 
ulty head of the division. 

The functions of the participations com- 
mittee are: 

1. To insure a wide distribution of student 
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leadership in the administration of extra-class 
activities. A student is permitted to hold but 
one elective or appointive office. As a result, 
much talent for management is discovered 
and over four hundred students have oppor- 
tunities to participate in self-development ex- 
periences and to acquire elements of socia- 
bility and leadership in directing the activi- 
ties of the eighty-three extra-class organiza- 
tions on the campus. 

2. To discover the diversified extra-class 
interests and basic needs of many students 
and to stimulate participation of all students 
in appealing, well-balanced experiences that 
are in harmony with their interests and needs, 

3. To encourage judicious budgeting of stu- 
dent time and energy so that each student 
may participate in the recreational and in- 
structional opportunities afforded by the di- 
versified cultural programs of the campus 
and community. 

The participations committee meets every 
two weeks, at which time it surveys the re- 
port on individual participations, prepared by 
its secretary, and decides on the direction of 
its efforts in terms of the individual interests 
and needs of students. The secretary has a 
detailed record of each student’s high school 
participations in extra-class activities and her 
later participations in college. A check is 
made each six weeks on each student’s ex- 
tra-class experiences by means of a report 
from each student and from the reports of the 
presidents of campus organizations. 

These records serve as a guide in securing 
continuity of individual interests revealed in 
high school, as a basis for encouraging desir- 
able individual activity, as a gauge for dis- 
tribution and diversification in individual 
participations, and as an administrative check 
on extra-class overloads. However, in terms 
of the individual student, it may be desirable 
to decrease either the in-class load or the ex- 
tra-class load, or both. 


Junior Executive Club 
Haroitp HusBanp, Grosse Point High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan — 


In order to secure capable members for 
our student council we are making an attempt 
to train students from the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. We feel that in a few years the 
council will increase its service to the school 
through the methods we have adopted. 

We are using several methods at the pres- 
ent time to accomplish our desired goal. Stu- 
dents from the seventh grade are selected to 
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sit in on all meetings of the senate, the upper 
house. In this body they learn rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure and come in contact with 
the leaders of the school. They gain a knowl- 
edge of the legislation that is introduced and 
discussed, and thereby know the type of prob- 
lems being handled by their council. 

When committees are appointed, students 
from the younger grades are included. In 
committee meetings, and in the problems 
studied, these younger students receive valu- 
able training. One committee just finished a 
study of the parking congestion near our 
school. They discussed the problem with po- 
lice officials, with the superintendent, and 
with fellow students. A detailed report with 
recommendations was then submitted to the 
superintendent. In this investigation the 
young committee came into contact with lead- 
ing citizens and dealt with a problem that 
was faced by the student body. 

In our plan of student government, four 
students are elected at large to serve as presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, and treasurer. 
We assign students from the junior high to 
these officers in order to give them training 
in how to carry out the duties of these offices. 

We select these students by asking the 
home room teachers to name the most cap- 
able students in their home room. A meeting 
of all students thus selected is then held and 
they are assigned to the various groups men- 
tioned above. Interest in student government 
affairs has increased a great deal since we 
commenced giving younger students this 
training. At the present writing, many of 
these students are holding responsible posi- 
tions in our council. 


A Song Folio 
W. GitmoreE Ciark, Silverdale, B.C., Canada 
At the beginning of the school term I 


planned an outline of the songs the junior 
high school grades would sing during the year. 


Where there is no definite song book placed 
in the hands of the pupils, it seems to me that 
there is a tendency for music teachers to teach 
songs in a more or less haphazard manner 
with very little regard for classification of 
any kind. In order to obviate any such ten- 
dency on my own part I drew up a skeleton 
index of the songs I intended to teach, leav- 
ing five blanks under each of the ten heads 
and filling the page with a dozen or so blanks 
under “Miscellany.” Beside each song title 
were three columns for “Sheet,” “Number of 
Song,” and “Key” in which it was pitched. 


The index as distributed then took the fol- 
lowing form: 


Sone Fouio INDEX 


TITLE SHEET NUMBER KEY 


College Songs 


Once a month, each pupil receives a mime- 
ographed sheet with the words of five or 
six songs on it. He immediately fills in the 
index with the title, etc., of each song and 
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then binds the new sheet in his folio, a card- 
board-covered binder made and decorated as 
an art project under the art teacher. At the 
end of the year he has a folio with the words 
(and additional information) of some fifty 
songs. 


On the sheet I usually give a brief sum- 
mary of interesting facts about the song. For 
example, “A Merry Life,” classified under 
“Folk Songs—Sheet 3—No. 13—Key Eb,” 
might be supplemented by the following in- 
formation: 


“A MERRY LIFE—a holiday song from 
Naples, Italy, written in honor of a new 
cable-drawn railway up the mountain 
near here. By Luigi Denza. Translated 
from Italian.” 


Children enjoy this background to a song 
and it helps materially in presenting the 
proper atmosphere before its singing. 


With this index-outline to follow, then I 
am able to give a wide variety of songs with- 
out showing partiality to any particular 
group. On the other hand, because there are 
five blanks under each heading, this is not 
necessarily to be adhered to rigidly as a 
quota but used rather as a guide. I believe, 
for example, that five operatic songs would 


be overdoing it slightly, while I shall prob- 
ably teach seven or eight folk songs. 


The pupils enjoy the folios for several rea- 
sons: (1) they like to classify the songs on 
each new sheet; (2) they are able to sug- 
gest songs which they would like to have 
included on the next sheet; (3) they can take 
them home, and where there are no other 
facilities for providing music (a rural dis- 
trict) sing them with brothers or sisters or 
parents. 


Junior Hi-Y Activities 
BREWSTER LEwIs, Central Junior High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Two tasks faced the Central Junior Hi-Y 
Club at its first meeting in the fall. The first 
was to elect eighteen new members who were 
ninth graders last year. The second was to 
plan a program for the activities of the club 
this year. The president appointed two com- 
mittees to work on these problems. A discus- 
sion followed in which the seventeen boys 
remaining from last year’s organization were 
asked to make suggestions which would help 
the committees in planning. 


The membership committee announced in 
the school’s daily bulletin that applications 








PARTY—BANQUET 
TOASTS—SPEECHES 
ASSEMBLY— 
NOVELTIES 


O Athletic Antics (Athletics) 

O Haunted (Hallowe’en 

O Happy Harvest (Thanksgiving) 
O Alma Mater (All School) 








BANQUET and PARTY PLANS 


Invitations, decorations, place cards, menu, nut cups, favors, 
toasts, entertainment 


Complete plans a nd patterns at $1.00 per theme 
Check your choice and send with remittance 


Speeches and toasts prepared for any occasion; $1.50 per hundred words. 
Assembly programs prepared to order, $2; state subject and requirements. 


Individual Christmas Cards made for discriminating individuals. 


ANYTHING IN ENTERTAINMENT 


Expression service 
1234 Mississippi Street 


Lawrence, Kansas 


O Making Merry (Christmas) 

O The Revel (Twelfth Night) 

O Hatchets (Washington) 

O Hearts and Flowers (Valentine) 
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for membership in the Hi-Y club would be 
received. About fifty boys from the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades filled out application 
blanks. During a probationary period of one 
week, the committee held meetings on four 
successive days at the club meeting hour for 
these applicants. At the first meeting, the con- 
stitution of the club was studied. At the sec- 
ond, simple rules of parliamentary procedure 
were presented and demonstrated. The third 
meeting was devoted to discussion of the ac- 
tivities of the club and methods of arrang- 
ing for them. At the last meeting, a written 
test covering these topics was given. On the 
basis of regularity of attendance, ranking on 
the test, and conduct during the meetings, the 
committee chose the names of eighteen ap- 
plicants to fill the vacancies and presented 
them to the club for approval. 


The program committee made a schedule 
of meetings for the first semester. Each four 
weeks will be a cycle of meetings—business, 
recreation, speaker, and a trip. It planned the 
program to be a study of the city government 
and its services. Speakers from and trips to 
the police and fire departments, the water 
works, and the city hall were scheduled. At 
the next meeting the club was divided into 
seven program teams and each team was as- 
signed dates on which it was to make ar- 
rangements for the meetings. 


The Saginaw Y.M.C.A. has sponsored Hi-Y 
Clubs in the senior high schools for several 
years. In order to render counseling service 
to boys who needed help in solving their 
problems and in adjusting themselves to new 
situations, clubs were organized in the four 
junior high schools three years ago as a part 
of its leadership training program. 


The Central Junior Hi-Y Club in its con- 
stitution states, “The purpose of the organ- 
ization is to establish and maintain good fel- 
lowship and provide educational and recre- 
ational opportunities.”’ The aim of the ad- 
visers of the club has been to have the officers 
and members assume full responsibility for 
the attainment of these objectives and work 
out the details of a program for furthering 
them. This aim has been more nearly realized 
this year than heretofore, probably because 
half of the members were in the club be- 
fore. They have learned that plans must be 
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made far in advance; that in making these 
plans, a great many details must be con- 
sidered and provided for; that there are many 
agencies ready and willing to cooperate in 
building their program; that a committee can 
function effectively only if each member does 
his part; and that the club offers them an 
opportunity to gain varied and valuable ex- 
periences. 


Amelia Experiments with 

Pupil Grading 

Roy HEtms, Principal, 

Amelia High School, Amelia, Virginia 


At the Amelia High School some of the 
classes are experimenting with having the 
pupils grade themselves at the end of the re- 
port periods instead of having the teachers 
hand out the grades to the pupils. 


These grades are averaged from the daily 
work, the tests, and any other work which the 
teacher has assigned during the period. The 
grades are handed in by the pupil to the 
teacher, who enters them on her record book, 
if they are acceptable. 


However, the pupil must convince the 
teacher that he is worthy of the grade which 
he gives himself. If the teacher has any 
doubt about the grades being too high, she 
reserves the right to administer a special ex- 
amination to allow the pupil to prove himself. 
Should the grades be too low, the teacher may 
raise them. 

But this practice is not followed until there 
is a careful explanation of what each of the 
grades may mean. The old five-point system 
of grading is used and the pupil has a mimeo- 
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graphed sheet with some detailed explana- 
tions of these grades. These explanations, 
however, are not supposed to be complete, 
and the pupils are allowed to make sugges- 
tions as to what should be added to the list 
or taken away. 

Having the pupils grade themselves gets 
them away from the old ideas of working for 
the teacher. A great deal more responsibility 
is placed upon the pupil who must estimate 
the standing of his own work, but he has a 
much better understanding of what is wanted 
of him. 

High school pupils are capable of grading 
their own work. The experience at Amelia 
has shown that the pupils’ grades differ very 
little from the teachers’ grades. Pupils do not 
hesitate to give themselves a failing grade 
when they realize that they have not meas- 
ured up to the standard. And when the 
pupil’s grade seems too high, the teacher has 
an opportunity of talking the matter over with 
the pupil, discussing his work and explaining 
the standard which they have accepted. 

Various kinds of grading systems have been 
used all over the country, but none of them 
seems to have taken into consideration the 
fact that high school pupils are capable of 
grading themselves. 


Plan for an Honor 
Study Hall 


MARVIN L. SNYDER, London, Ohio 


An honor study hall, organized and super- 
vised by pupils, has been instituted at Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio, for the first 
time. A cooperative project of the pupils 
themselves, the honor study hall has no teach- 
ers to watch the behavior of the boys and 
girls. 

Each pupil who wishes to join the honor 
study hall must be recommended by three 
teachers. After that recommendation is given, 
the members of the student representative as- 
sembly consider the pupil’s application for 
entrance to the study hall. The group may 
expel from the study hall pupils who fail to 
cooperate or to take an interest in problems 
which arise within the group. 

Officers consist of a president and a secre- 
tary. Appointment of the president is made 
by the senior high school student representa- 
tive assembly. At these assembly meetings 
group and individual problems are presented, 
discussed, and solved. Action is taken to 
remedy any undesirable situation. 

Additional honor study halls may be started 
with permission from the student representa- 
tive assembly. However, for each group es- 
tablished there must be at least ten pupils 
accepted as a nucleus. 
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Home Room Emblems and Letterheads 
(Continued from page 104) 


twelve in the picture) sponsored by Miss 
Dorothy Cook, was studying Indian life in 
history. The Iroquois Confederacy suggested 
the “Confederacy” or “banding together” idea. 
Thus the plaque took the form of an Indian 
arrowhead. A motto was adopted: 


“As we have said and will repeat, 
We have a tribe that can’t be beat.” 


Songs, installation ceremonies, and meetings 
were in accordance with the theme of the 
emblem. 

These concrete examples convey a general 
idea of the origin and use of home room em- 
blems in Poplar Bluff Junior High School. 
Of course other home rooms had their respec- 
tive origins and uses of their emblems, many 
of which were just as effective and significant 
as the ones described. Our home room em- 
blems do mean something to their originators. 
We feel that they are worth their while in 
that they serve their purposes in furthering 
the home room idea which is an effective 
means to a desired teaching end. 





A national contest loser is a district win- 
ner; a district loser is a state contest win- 
ner; a state loser has been a local winner. Are 
contests worth-while to losers and winners 
alike? Yes, for the fraternity of winners and 
losers are one in spirit, proud to compete and 
do not know defeat.—Ruth Haller Ottaway in 
Music Clubs Magazine. 





We who believe in democracy believe that 
thinking is a sacred privilege that must be 
guarded with our very lives, but that nothing 
in life itself is too sacred to be thought about. 
—Kilpatrick. 





TOOLS FOR GOOD TIMES 


Creative teachers will lead the way with recent 
numbers of the Recreation KIT which feature 
folk songs and dances, play-party games, puz- 
zle-making and crafts, badminton, Shepherd’s 
pipes, and traditional games from many lands. 
5 for $1. Send for list. 


Cooperative Recreation Service, 
Delaware, Ohio 








Correctly Styled 


Uniforms Individually Tailored 


Write for our new catalogue showing 
, 800 Halftone illustrations 
GEORGE EVANS & CoO., INc. 
Since 1860 
132 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 
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Mary M. Barr, Department Editor 





Short Shorts 


Dramatize the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact. Have some person in appropriate 
costume read the compact, then call the name 
of each player as he walks up to sign. Be 
sure these names are called in the order in 
which they appear on the compact. 


A group of girls with hair dressed to show 
the numerous and varied styles in hairdress 
since Marie Antionette was Queen of France. 

A short talk concerning Armistice Day. This 
to be followed by a school “sing” of the songs 
so popular during the World War—‘“Over 
There,” “Smiles,” “Tipperary,” and others. 

A student impersonating Louis Jaques 
Maude Daguerre as he takes a tintype pic- 
ture of a couple dressed in the French cos- 
tume of the Dagueree period (1789-1851) and 
“posed” accordingly. Follow this with a stu- 
dent of the present day as he “snaps” his 
schoolmates with a candid camera. 

Five minute scenes from “Treasure Island,” 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “Little Men,” and “Little 
Women.” Students may elect to impersonate 
the authors of the above mentioned books 
and deliver a short prologue for each scene 
as dramatized. 

Project skits stressing the importance of 
health, safety, fire prevention, and thrift. The 
health skit to show how proper nutrition, 
sleep and exercise are necessary to good 
health. This could be played by the “contrast” 
method. For safety, dramatize a roller skate, 
bicycle or street crossing accident which could 
have been avoided. Fire prevention to be 
shown by carelessness with gas, gasoline, coal 
oil, matches, and fire works. Thrift may be 
stressed by an impersonation of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Folk dances of different countries. The 
dances of Italy and Spain are especially color- 
ful and interesting. 

A minuet, a square dance and a modern 
dance, each in the costume of the period, show 
interesting and amusing contrasts in dress 
and dance. 


A Lantern Revue 


A very interesting bit of entertainment may 
be had with various types of Jack-O’Lan- 
terns. Any number of students may enter 
lanterns but each must carve his lantern to 
represent some type of personality or emotion. 

The vegetable or fruit chosen for the lan- 
tern will go far to carry out the personality 
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idea. The lighting, too, may be indicative of 
various phases of emotion; even the base upon 
which the lantern is placed will assist in 
bringing out the idea the student had in mind 
when the lantern was carved. 

Pumpkins, of course, but when the “artist” 
knows that a prize is offered and that a vote 
of the audience will decide the winner, that 
artist will look about him for something 
unique in the way of lantern material. One 
lantern revue contained heads made from 
pumpkins, gourds, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
squashes, apples, and oranges, and even lem- 
ons were shown. A long twisted and yellow 
cucumber, sad eyed, down at the mouth, 
lighted by a small green bulb and bearing 
the name of “Scrooge,” won first place. 

The lanterns were mounted on everything 
from broomsticks to cracker boxes. Some had 
stuffed bodies, but the row of muskmelons 
(long slender ones) having twine string wigs 
and hanging in a box called “Blue Beards 
Closet” had no bodies at all. 

In a darkened hall each entrant “lectured” 
concerning his entry. The so-called lectures 
were humorous in the extreme. 

The votes were counted by a ghost, a witch, 
and a skeleton. 


Maps 


Nowadays there are maps appropriate for 
study in any department of the school. For 
one assembly program have a map exhibit. 
Plan for this exhibit a few weeks in advance. 
Then elect a good speaker from each group 
to explain the map of that particular group. 

The larger number of interesting and color- 
ful maps are free. Oftentimes as high as a 
dozen such maps will be sent free to that 
teacher who makes her request on just a 
postal card. Many of these maps are furnished 
by the government and cover such subjects 
as agriculture, weather, time, geology, trans- 
portation (land, water, air), commerce, na- 
tional parks, and forests. 

Lumbering, waterways, national monu- 
ments, even current events, are made more 
interesting and become more real if studied 
with a map as a guide. 

Many famous health resorts are distribut- 
ing clever picture maps. Towns famous in 
legend and history offer maps which serve to 
fix that particular locality in the memory of 
the student. 

Try a map display. Offer a prize, if you 
will, for the most unique idea in the display. 
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Conduct a series of short talks or even a panel 
discussion concerning each type of map. Then 
observe the interest shown, together with the 
lasting educational values received by stu- 
dents who have taken part as actors or audi- 
ence. 


Carnegie Comes 


With Education Week before us and Book 
Week just around the corner, it would seem 
a most fitting time to offer a bit of education 
toward the care of, and proper respect for, 
books. 


To be most effective, the scene should be 
a reading room in a public library. 


Two or more girls stroll in; they are gig- 
gling, whispering with such animation, that 
words and often whole phrases may be heard. 
They sit at a reading table, “pop” gum and 
pass books back and forth. Each girl has a 
pencil or fountain pen with which she idly 
marks here and there in the books as she 
whispers. Someone passes a bag of candy, and 
the gum is immediately stuck under edges of 
table or chairs. 


One girl bends book backward and places 
it open, face down. Another bends leaf cor- 
ners as she thumbs through a book and 
merely scans the pictures. 


Two or more boys come in. The girls call 
attention to some pictures in one of the books, 
and one boy, amused by several pictures, 
takes out a pocketknife and deliberately lifts 
pictures out of pages and puts these pictures 
in his pocket. 

The group strolls out, meeting a young 
couple coming in. The couple seat them- 
selves at the table and open books they have 
with them. They talk in low whispers and as 
they talk, they, too, mark with pen or pencil 
here and there through the books. The boy 
shows his book to the girl, and each seems 
amused at some marks he has made or some 
pictures he has drawn. 

The couple now sit, heads touching, bent 
over a book. They fail to notice a young boy 
who seats himself at one end of the table. 
The boy opens a large book, reads, and when 
particularly impressed with some passage he 
draws heavy lines under it. His hands are 
dirty, but he licks his thumb and leaves a 
print of grease and smudge each time he 
turns a page. 

The lights begin to dim, the girls and boys 
first seen now return, having just remem- 
bered that books which should have been re- 
turned have been left on the table. 

The boy, amused by a certain part of the 
big book, deliberately tears the pages out; 
at the sound, the couple look up, startled. 
They start to leave, and as the boy places 
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the torn pages in his pocket and pushes back 
his chair the room grows suddenly dark. 


A weird green light envelopes the room 
and we see the group of young people hud- 
dled and fearful, as a stronger light plays 
upon the shade of Andrew Carnegie who en- 
ters, looks with a pleased manner about the 
room. He sighs with contentment, as he seats 
himself at the table; then he sees the confus- 
ion of books and a puzzled look comes over 
his face. He lifts a book and lovingly places 
it on his lap, but seeing the ragged edges 
where pages have been removed he shakes his 
head gravely and places the book on the ta- 
ble. In doing so, the corner of the book 
scrapes into a wad of soft chewing gum at 
table’s edge. Now the “Shade” examines the 
other books on the table. All the while he 
talks to himself concerning the various types 
of mutilation which his books have suffered. 
This talk should be so planned that all types 
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of vandalism are brought to the attention of 
the audience. 


The group of young people show more and 
more their shame and humiliation concerning 
the havoc of their carelessness. 


As the grieved “Shade” departs, the lights 
come slowly on and the group breaks sud- 
denly into conversation. This dialogue. and 
these speeches should be so prepared that 
the audience will be convinced that books 
owned or borrowed by any member of this 
group will receive the care they so deserve. 


Original and clever lines together with 
smooth business and faithful practice will 
make the above suggestions worthy of a place 
on any program for Education Week or Book 
Week. 


Education for 
Tomorrow’s America 


The general theme for American Education 
Week, 1938, suggests numerous ideas for pro- 
grams from kindergarten to college. 

During the week which has been dedicated 
to such a worthy cause, it would be well to 
call an assembly for each day in that week. 
The Monday and the Friday meetings should 
cover a longer period than assemblies of the 
other three days. In doing this the daily topics 
for Sunday and Monday could be combined 
as could the topics for Friday and Saturday. 

Follow the topics through, concentrate on 
each one, then visualize the numerous possi- 
bilities for program material as suggested by 
each topic. 

Sunday, November 6—Achieving the Gold- 
en Rule. 

Monday, November 7—Developing Strong 
Bodies and Able Minds. Note how the above, 
when combined, lend themselves to an enter- 
tainment unit in world peace, home life, 
school spirit and study. 

Tuesday, November 8—Mastering Skills 
and Knowledge. At least a dozen programs 
can be built around this theme. It can be ap- 
plied to any part of the school system. It can 
be turned to show the importance of relation- 
ship between the school and the home. The 
faculty may take an active part in this and 
the following assembly hour. 

Wednesday, November 9—Attaining Values 
and Standards. How are values determined 
and standards attained? Show these by exam- 
ples given the form of pantomime or drama. 

Thursday, November 10—Accepting New 
Civic Responsibilities. Here the opportunities 
are given to students, faculty, parents and 
chambers of commerce to contribute. Skits, 
orations, illustrated lectures, talks, and dram- 
atizations may be arranged for such a pro- 
gram. 
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Friday, November 11—Holding Fast to our 
Ideas of Freedom. 

Saturday, November 12—Gaining Security 
for All. 

Combine the two last topics and make this 
an all-student program. Surely there is no 
more fitting time than the present for enter- 
tainment relative to freedom and security. 
Research in this field will be of inestimable 
value to the student. The reaction of these 
students to such research will be found to 
provide such a quantity of worth-while in- 
formation that “try-outs” will be necessary 
to “place” in a one-hour program. 





Student Activities Finances 
(Continued from page 114) 


of magic writing-pads, and a circus by the 
girls and for the girls only. 

The plan of having a fixed sum levied each 
week for general student activity expenses 
has not met with favor in our school, though 
this scheme has been carried on very success- 
fully in neighboring schools. 

Great care is taken by the council in seeing 
to it that no group has more than its share of 
opportunities to raise money and that as far 
as possible each group gives the type of per- 
formance peculiar to its nature. For example, 
only the Dramatic Club may give plays, only 
the Varsity Club may have a Sports Night. 
Another precaution taken is that events which 
involve money paid by students shall be 
scheduled at intervals of at least two weeks. 

On the whole the necessity of securing fi- 
nances to carry on the work of the various 
student organizations seems to furnish the 
greatest incentive to team work, to the inven- 
tion of effective schemes, and to an apprecia- 
tion of the vital need of wise expenditure. 


(Delivered before the annual convention of 
the National Association of Student Officers— 
National Conference on Student Participation, 
New York City, June 28, 29, 30.) 
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Parties for the Season 





Mary HELEN GrEEN, 
Department Editor 





School Days 


Classes! Grades! 


Yes, we’re giving a school party! First of 
all we should divide the group into classes 
of possibly fifteen each. Let’s have the groups 
represent Freshmen, Sophs, Juniors, and Sen- 
iors. That will be in entire keeping with our 
school theme. To designate each group let’s 
give each a color of crepe paper and tell them 
to make themselves some insignia suitable 
for their class. The Frosh, for instance, will 
get green crepe paper; the Sophs, orange; the 
Juniors, red; the Seniors, blue. Divide each 
color into fifteen equal parts, providing each 
piece with three or four pins. Now that we 
have them divided into groups, let’s plan 
some games around classes! Math, History, 
Geography, Spelling, Home Economics, Man- 
ual Training, Art, Music, Physical Ed., Eng- 
lish, Writing, that’s enough! And in between 
these games stick Recess so the players may 
get a drink of water and rest a few minutes. 
Let’s vary the games, having a very active one 
followed by one that is more quiet. Let’s plan 
games that employ many kinds of talent so 
that each boy or girl may find at least one 
thing during the evening that he or she can 
do very well. What will the wind-up be? Re- 
freshments, of course, and then the award of 
prizes, for all this game business is going to 
be competitive! In keeping with the school 
theme, we will call the serving of refresh- 
ments “Cafeteria,” and the award of prizes 
“Graduation” or “Commencement.” 


Examinations! 


We cannot play any games without a leader. 
Let’s choose Miss White for this. She is young, 
gay, full of pep, and a fine organizer. Let’s 
call her the Principal. Miss White must have 
a whistle, for players are bound to get noisy 
and she cannot shout above them. We’ll need 
some judges for the stunts. Let’s call them the 
“School Board.” They must have paper and 
pencil so they may jot down the scores. They 
will divide their paper into four columns, 
one for each group, and will give all stunts 
a certain valuation for various placings as 
furnished them by Miss White as she de- 
scribes each game. 


And now for the games: 


History means dates, of course. Let’s buy 
some dates and have an eating contest! We 
can tie these dates onto the ends of individual 
strings so that each player has his own par- 
ticular date. The game will be to take the 
end of the string in the mouth with the date 
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at the other end, then try to see how fast one 
can wind the string around one’s tongue un- 
til the date is brought into the mouth, all this 
with one’s hands behind one’s back so they 
cannot help in the process. If all players start 
at once, one group is bound to finish before 
another, thus winning the contest. 

Geography will be played like this: Groups 
line up in a hollow square, one group making 
one side of the square and all facing inward. 
The leader will stand in the center, directing 
the game. She starts with one corner, asking 
the player in that corner to think of some 
word in geography having to do with a town 
anywhere in the world. This player may call 
out Boston. The player to the immediate right 
must take this last letter “N” and make the 
name of a town or city such as ‘‘Nuremburg,” 
the next player to the right must take “G” 
for the first letter of his or her town or 
city. If a player hesitates, a count of ten is 
given as in boxing, and if he cannot think of 
his word by that time, he must sit down. The 
words pass quickly around the square until at 
last one player only stands there. 


Math comes in for its treatment. Let’s com- 
bine its equipment with that of Spelling. Pre- 
pare ten cards of heavy pasteboard for each 
group. On one side of the card, which should 
be at least 4x4 inches, print a letter, on the 
other side print a figure. The figures run 
from 1 to 0; the letters are: a-b-d-e-g-h-i-l- 
n-r. Let’s prepare enough blank cards so that 
everybody in each group is holding some kind 
of card, either a blank or one with writing 
on it. Let’s take Math first. The principal 
gives out the problem. Players holding cards 
look wildly at them to find if they are holding 
the figures involved in the solution. If they 
are, they step out from the rest of the group 
and arrange themselves in proper order so the 
judges may read the problem from the cards 
they hold up in front of them. For instance: 
Madame Principal says, “What is one-third 
of 69?” The players in each group who hold 
the 2 and the 3 should detach themselves from 
the rest and stand together holding up their 
cards in the correct order. Those players who 
hold blanks may help arrange other players 
in the right order. Here are problems to give 
out: 2 x 5 plus 7 minus 1 divided by 2; % of 
120 plus 2 x 2; 1400 divided by 7 minus 3 
plus 1 x 20; 25 squared; 11 x 12; 1-14 of 98; 
3 plus 15 plus 9 plus 7 plus 25; 0 times 1728; 
6 plus 8 billion seven hundred forty-one mil- 
lion, 309 thousand, two hundred fifty! This 
last gets all of the ten players up! Only those 
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who make the answer get up. The spelling 
words include bad, bag, diner, lading, bring, 
head, dangle, drain, lean, grin, held, hail, and 
last of all “Lindbergh.” What excitement will 
ensue as players scramble to get their right 
places! 

After such a strenuous game a quiet one 
is appreciated. Art consists of tearing a de- 
sign in a paper napkin. Each group has its 
own color of paper napkin. At the signal 
“Go,” each player begins to tear a design in 
his napkin, holding the napkin behind his 
back. Players are given one minute and at 
the expiration of that time hold their nap- 
kins up in front of them so the judges may 
inspect the artistic creations. The group with 
the most beautiful designs wins. The passing 
of the waste basket at this time is a hint for 
a “pick-up” game. 

Music comes right after recess. The whistle 
blows after a five-minute relaxation and a 
music memory contest begins. The opening 
bars of different tunes are played, and the 
group calling out the right answer first wins. 
A variation in music is to have a rhythm 
contest, the rhythm of well-known tunes be- 
ing tapped out on a glass. “Jingle Bells,” 
“Dixie,” “Organ Grinder” are samples of such 
distinct rhythms that somebody in some group 
is bound to get them. 


Home Economics for boys and girls is next. 
Four pillows, all the same size and all in 
heavy cases, are brought out. The four groups 
are lined up, each one in its own corner, one 
player beside another and all facing toward 
the center where the principal and school 
board stand. The head player in each line is 
given a pillow in its case. Here is the game: 
at the signal “Go,” the head player takes 
the pillow out of its case and then puts it back 
in and hands it on to the person standing 
next to him. This person must in his turn take 
the pillow out and put it back in. This con- 
tinues down the line to the foot player. One 
player must not help another with his pillow! 

Writing and English are combined. A strip 
of black tar paper is tacked up on the wall 
for a blackboard and one player in each group 
is given a piece of chalk. Each group is lined 
up in single file, one player behind another, 
the head of the line facing the blackboard 
and holding the chalk. At the signal “Go,” 
this head player runs to the blackboard and 
in the space allotted to his group writes the 
first word of an original sentence. He then 
rushes back to his line, handing the chalk to 
the next player who has stepped up into the 
vacant place. The head player then takes his 
position at the foot of the line. The next 
player rushes to the board and writes the sec- 
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Games and More Games! 


Games have come into their own, and the growing interest in them 
has led to the publication of many books on games of all kinds. Some 
of the games described require large spaces and elaborate equip- 
ment and involve a great deal of activity. Others are quiet games and 
in many instances the only equipment needed can be homemade. 


It is to games of the second type that a new booklet “Games for Quiet 
Hours and Small Spaces” has been devoted. Over 160 activities are 
described—trick and mystery games, riddles and puzzles, games for 
two, games for small groups and for larger numbers, and automo- 
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ond word of the sentence, runs back, hands 
the chalk to the person who stood behind 
him, and takes his position at the foot of the 
line. Thus it goes until the last of the players 
has to write the last word, finish the sen- 
tence and put a period or question mark after 
it! The group finishing first, the one with the 
best sentence, and the one with the best hand- 
writing, each wins points! The oddest sen- 
tences will result because of hurry and ex- 
citement. Here is one sentence written by one 
such group: “The cat has three legs and six 
kittens with tails.” 


Manual Training comes next. Here is where 
the boys have their innings! A nail driving 
contest follows. Four boxes are brought into 
the group, each box furnished with a hammer 
and a nail for each player in the group. They 
line up as they did for the writing game and 
each player runs with the hammer, takes a 
nail and attempts to drive it clear to its head 
into the box, running back with the hammer 
to the next player. The rules are just the same 
as for the blackboard relay game just fin- 
ished. The group with all its nails driven 
completely in first, wins first place. 


Last of all comes Physical Ed. Each group 
must stage some kind of original athletic 
stunt. They may have five minutes in which 
to rehearse it by themselves, each group hav- 
ing a room assigned them in which to have 
privacy while practicing this stunt. The most 
original and effective stunt places first. They 
have just one minute for their stunt, no more, 
and are judged by their entrance and exit 
as well as by the stunt itself. 


And now while the school board are figur- 
ing up grades, the classes may go to the cafe- 
teria and have lunch. Seniors go first in line, 
getting their slips at the cashier’s desk. This 
slip tells them just where to go and by whom 
to sit. While they are eating, the announce- 
ment of the winners is made in true climactic 
order. Following this comes the awarding of 
prizes. The senior group get white rolls of 
paper like diplomas, tied with their ribbons 
in the proper color of blue. Inside each is a 
stick of peppermint candy to give them pep 
tor life’s trials on which they are embarking. 
The juniors get an all-day sucker each, for 
though they’ve been in school some time, they 
still in some respects are suckers. The sopho- 
mores receive a stick of gum each because 
“you think you’re good at arithmetic (or any 
game they’ve won) don’t chew! The fresh- 
men receive milk chocolate because after all 
they’re just the babies in school. And the 
great winning group of the evening receives a 
tin loving cup made by sticking two differ- 
ent sized funnels together and soldering wire 
handles on the sides. 


Well, well, it’s all over and what fun! 
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School days, pardon me, I mean school eve. 
nings,’ like these will never be forgotten! 
N.B.: Equipment for such a party includes: 
Crepe paper in four colors; pins; whistle for 
leader; paper and pencils for judges; dates 
cn ends of strings; cardboard squares with 
figures on one side, letters on the other; paper 
napkins in four colors; four pillows and cases 
all same size; tar paper and chalk; 4 boxes 
and hammers, nails enough so each player 
has one; candy and gum for prizes; tin loving 
cup. 
A very wise precaution in such a party is 
to have points given for speed in coming to 
attention and for good sportsmanship. These 
two pointers make a party move off with the 
precision and smoothness of clock work. 
—Contributed by Mignon Quaw Lott. 


A Football Party 


The football season is on! The boys who 
have served their school so faithfully through 
hard playing and good sportsmanship will 
soon be ready for the recognition of the 
honors they new deserve. This recognition 
comes frequently in a major social event of 
the year—a football party for the home team, 
sometimes including a visiting team. 

Numerous pennants will decorate the rooms, 
The lights may be covered with dark brown, 
leather-colored paper trimmed with lacing 
to represent a football. Into the gayly decor- 
ated room the guests should come wearing 
numbers on their backs in football fashion. 
The figures should be of different colors but 
there should be two numbers of each color, 
one for a boy and one for a girl. 

GRAND MARCH 


The girls stand in one line and the boys 
in another and at a signal begin marching 
around the room until the boy finds the 
girl whose number is the same color as his 





own. These two become partners and ente 
the grand march. There is now announce 
a cheer leader who with a megaphone come 
to the center of the room and directs the 
program. 

Forward Pass. The cheer leader blows 3 
whistle and the grand march continues unti 
the whistle sounds and the cheer leader or 
ders a “Forward Pass,” which means tht 
boys are to step forward to the partner i 
front and the march begins again. The chee 
leader continues to shift partners until 
thinks the game should change. 


A Knock Out Game. The first five couple 
have been knocked out by a broken righi 
arm. The second five couples have _ beé 
knocked out by a “game” left leg, the next} 
a “game” right leg, and the march continue 
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with each person imitating the movements of 
a lame arm or leg. 


FOOTBALL CONTEST 


After marking off a space on the floor like 
a football field, place a goal post at each end. 
Eggshells, from which the contents have been 
blown, and colored brown with seams and 
lacings, are used for balls. Several may be 
prepared for use in case one is broken. 

The players are chosen, eleven for each 
team. The contestants take turns in trying to 
blow the eggshell through the goal at the op- 
ponents’ end of the field. Each successful at- 
tempt scores a touchdown for the team mak- 
ing it. The eggshell is placed in mid-field 
each time. The first half is considered played 
when each member of the two teams have 
blown the eggshell once. When the “ball” 
is blown out of bounds the referee puts it 
back from the point where it went out of 
bounds. The signal for the game is given by 
the referee. The teams should have sides who 
root for them during the process of the game. 


TEN YARD LINES 


On the football field the ten yard lines are 
to be marked. The equipment needed con- 
sists of a football, a baseball, twenty-two 
Indian clubs or long necked bottles, and two 
sets of eleven slips of paper each, on which 
the following plays are written: 

1—Forward pass, ten yards 

2—Penalty for holding, ten yards 

3—End run, thirty yards 

4—-Penalty for off side play, five yards 

5—Line plunges, fifteen yards 

6—Penalty for slugging, fifteen yards 

7—Penalty for coaching from the side lines, 
ten yards 

8—“Safety,” score two 

9—Touchdown, score six 

10—Field goal, score three 

11—Penalty for unnecessary roughness to 
player receiving a forward pass, ten yards. 


Each team has a “yell” leader who keeps 
enthusiasm at a high pitch. At each goal 
line eleven Indian clubs or long necked bot- 
tles are placed in a row a foot apart, and 
one of the prepared written plays is placed 
under each club. The players line up behind 
the clubs. The captains draw for first play. 

The football is placed in the middle of the 
field, and the baseball is given to the cap- 
tain of the side to play first. That captain 
rolls the ball at the opponents’ Indian clubs. 
Three may be allowed; if the ball knocks 
down or hits a club, the slip beneath indi- 
cates the play. The umpire moves the football 
accordingly registering either a penalty or a 
gain. Each player tries in turn, the sides al- 
ternating in rolling the ball. 

A scorekeeper keeps account of the scores 
made. One time around may be considered a 
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quarter. At the end of the half the ball goes 
back to the center, before the third quarter 
begins. The fourth quarter is the end of the 
game and the score is announced. 


THE TOUCHDOWN 


A lively game for both boys and girls is the 
Touchdown. Across the room at regular in- 
tervals at a height of about six inches from 
the floor are stretched white tapes, suggesting 
the marking of the five, ten, and other yard 
lines on the gridiron. 

Five couples draw numbers for the race. 
The numbers up to five are placed in a hat 
and the girls draw. The numbers to five are 
again placed in the hat and the boys draw. 
Number one of the girls becomes the partner 
of number one of the boys and so on until 
the five couples are standing on a line. The 
couples each clasp hands and with the hands 
clasped are requested to keep a firm hold and 
to hop on the right feet the length of the 
room and back to the starting point, vaulting 
the handicaps in the process. The first couple 
returning to the goal scores a touchdown. 


A GUESSING CONTEST 


The answers to the following football ques- 
tions are to be answered by some musical 
term: 


1. What decides the game? Score. 

2. What should be given to a _ football 
player who has been punched in the stom- 
ach? Air. 

3. With the score a tie, for what does the 
better team pray? Time. 

4. What does each team want to do? Beat. 

5. What do players do on a muddy field 
when tackled? Slide. 

6. What do the players do between quar- 
ters? Rest. 

7. What is the coaching squad sometimes 
called? Staff. 

8. What is a game where neither side 
scores? Tie. 

9. What do they do to determine whether 
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or not a team has made first down? Measure. 
10. What kind of head often spoils a good 
player? Swell. 


SNAKE DANCE 


The girls stand in a circle with hands 
clasped and held high leaving an open space 
between each two girls. The men form a 
line, each with his hands upon the shoulders 
of the man ahead. This line winds serpentine 
fashion in and out of the spaces of the girls’ 
circle under the upraised arms. At a blowing 
of the whistle the boys make a skirmish for 
the girls for partners. 


COLLEGE COLORS 


The partners for supper may be selected 
by presenting each girl with a small college 
pennant. The girls stand in line and the boys 
with pennants which match those given to 
the girls march along the line and when the 
boy finds a match to his pennant the two take 
their place in a line ready to enter the din- 
ing room. 

The cheer leader should lead the line and 
with a rousing cheer enter the room. The line 
should march around the room once singing 
before the places are found at the tables. 


DECORATIONS 


The tables should be covered with dark 
brown paper and marked off to represent a 
football field with the goal posts. Tiny paper 
pennants of the class or school colors glued to 
a tooth pick and stuck into a gumdrop will 
mark the places and add color and decora- 
tion. Tiny cards bearing the name of each 
guest may be tied with the colors to a paper- 
shell pecan nut and laid at each place. The 
nuts may be marked and will suggest a tiny 
football. 


REFRESHMENTS 


Suggestions for refreshment are: Sand- 
wiches cut in pennant shape; a salad of 
‘“halves’”—a pear salad with nuts and whipped 
cream; ice cream cones tilted on the side and 
tied with the school colors suggesting a mega- 
phone; tiny chocolate cakes tied with the 
school colors. 

A program of short speeches, school songs, 
and yells will be an appropriate ending for 
this party. Victory has been assured! 

—Contributed by Ceora B. Lanham. 





Education, and particularly public educa- 
tion, if it is to justify the time, the energy, 
the pains and the money expended upon it, 
must attempt to give young people and older 
people an honest picture of the world which 
has been, which is, and which may be.— 
Alonzo F. Myers. 





“Duty makes us do things well, but love 
makes us do them beautifully.” 
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A Pet Show 
(Continued from page 112) 


the pupil, the grade of school he represented, 
name of the pet and the type of animal en- 
tered was distributed in the various classes, 
These cards when filled out were pridefully 
tacked on the individual cages so that both 
the pet and its owner came in for his share 
of distinction. A fee of ten cents was charged 
for the entry fee of each pet, and an admis- 
sion price of ten cents was charged for the 
show. A prize was given to the grade selling 
the most tickets. 


The side playground was used for the ex- 
hibition of the pets. And what a hetero- 
geneous display it turned out to be! Dogs— 
everything from thoroughbreds to just plain 
dogs, cats—from Persians to the most motley 
alley cat, canaries, parrots, pigeons, love- 
birds, alligators, lizards, fish, monkeys, chick- 
ens, rabbits, guinea pigs, ponies and—even 
a goat! Individual red and blue ribbons, 
as well as more _ substantial prizes were 
awarded for each type of dog, cat, etc., that 
was shown. The inspired judges evidenced 
genius, tact, and discretion in the decision of 
their favorites. 

Wire cages to house the entrants and also 
the booths for selling ice-cream, pop-corn, 
peanuts, cold drinks, chewing-gum, and 
candy bars were made by the older boys. 
Decorations and other artistic touches were 
added by the girls. Gay lanterns and balloons 
along with the music of the school band lent 
a festive and carnival air to the occasion. 

Unique costumes were worn by the children 
—some dressed like animals, others represent- 
ing characters in their favorite books. A 
prize was also given for the cleverest costume. 

One of the most exciting moments of the 
show was the turtle race. One turtle repre- 
sented the boys and the competing turtle 
was the mascot of the girls. A banner was 
awarded the winning side. 

Proceeds from the evening were divided 
among the grades so that each class could 
buy whatever item met its particular need. 
So successful was the undertaking that it 
netted $125.00 profit the first year. The 
annual pet show has become traditional with 
this school. 
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For Choral Groups, Choirs, 
Graduation. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly 





low _i prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples 
on request. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1025 
8. 4th St.. Greenville. Til 
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School Activities Book Shelf 





THE ART OF LIVING, by Norman Vincent 
Peale, minister of Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City. Published by the Abingdon 
Press, 1937. 144 pages. 


This book was written in answer to the 
question in every heart, “How can I live here 
and now in a way that will bring me satis- 
faction and peace and give me a sense of 
worth?” 


The author’s first suggestion to those who 
are finding their days “stale, flat, and unprof- 
itable,” is the age-old maxim, “Know thy 
self.” Interesting life begins today for the 
person who meets himself. With this knowl- 
edge of self as a basis, he who would master 
the art of living, must add a wholesome spir- 
itual life. Thus fear, the universal enemy of 
man, is displaced by trust—a new-found 
sense of peace. Man is attached to a source 
of power which transforms him from inef- 
fectiveness to creative force. 


Men and women, old and young, every- 
where will find this book helpful in realizing 
their possibilities in the greatest of all arts— 
the art of fine living. 


IT’S FUN TO COOK, by Lucy M. Maltby, 
drawings by Ruth King. Published by The 
John C. Winston Company, 1938. 399 pages. 


Learning to cook is exciting business for 
Eleanor Ann and Elsie Jane, ’teen age twins, 
when they receive a telegram announcing the 
arrival of two cousins, Dave and Jack, at 
5:45 on the cook’s day off and their mother 
not at home. How they surmounted their dif- 
ficulties and managed to serve a delicious din- 
ner is just the beginning of fun for the reader 
of this book. 

The girls also entertain a friend for a week- 
end; entertain their club at tea; discover cal- 
ories and the fact that their lunch affects the 
ease with which they do their school work. 
They enjoy the visit of their older sister 
and her two little children, which gives them 
the opportunity of preparing infant feeding 
and serving meals on a tray. They learn ways 
to entertain mixed groups—campfire supper, 
nose-bag party, fireplace supper, etc. 

Besides the charming story that solves 
cookery problems, a number of tested recipes 
are presented in an understandable and sim- 
ple form. The book is printed in two colors 
and illustrated with 206 pictures. This book 
would be of assistance to the home economics 
interests of every school. 


NoveMBeER 1938 


SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY, by Em- 
ory S. Bogardus and Robert H. Lewis. Pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett Company, 1938. 
580 pages. 


With the emphasis on the normal rather 
than the pathological and on the practical 
rather than the theoretical, this book in ten 
well outlined units endeavors to lead the 
student to become aware that he is a member 
of society and that as a member he has a re- 
sponsibility in helping society to solve its 
problems intelligently. Each unit consists of 
several problems which serve to focus the 
student’s interest on the basic questions of 
social life. The number and variety of prob- 
lems and outside readings have been made 
large in order to permit adaptations to the 
needs and capacities of any class. Frequent 
illustrations and an interesting style of writ- 
ing make this book both interesting to read 
and exceedingly enlightening to those per- 
sons—old and young alike—who are inter- 
ested in the study of the personality. Unit 
titles include: ‘Personality in the Making,” 
“Family Life and Welfare,” “Play and Recre- 
ation,” “Education for Social Life,” “Industry 
and Economic Life,’ “Community Life and 
Types,” “Religion as a Social Institution,” 
“Art and Social Harmony,” “Social Control,” 
and “Social Adjustment.” 


THE CURTAIN RISES, by Robert W. Masters 
and Lillian Decker Masters, State Teachers 
College, Indiana. Published by Heath and 
Company, 1938. 362 pages. 


This book was designed to make play pro- 
duction in high school and amateur groups 
easier and more enjoyable. To this end Part 
One gives specific information on rehearsals, 
directing, acting, making sets, lighting, cos- 
tuming, make-up, and properties. Special at- 
tention is given to cases where stage facilities 
are limited or composed of the barest necessi- 
ties in scenery and lighting equipment. 

Parts Two and Three include six non-roy- 
alty plays—representing all types from farce 
to serious drama, from modern to period se- 
lections. All movement, business, and action 
are clearly indicated for each play. Illustra- 
tions show setting, costumes and make-up for 
each play and character, as well as the con- 
struction and painting of the scenery. 





“Human nature craves novelty”—Pliny. 
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Comedy Cues 


“Which platform for the Boston train?” 

Porter: “Turn to the left and you'll be 
right.” 

“Don’t be impertinent, young man.” 

“All right, then, turn to your right and 
you'll be left!”—-Texas Outlook. 





ow 


A man and his wife recently went for a 
hike in the woods. Suddenly they realized that 
‘ they had lost their way. 
“TI wish Emily Post were here with us,” said 
the husband. “I think we took the wrong 
fork!”—The American Observer. 


Cw 


ALL POSSIBLE 
A fellow has to be a contortionist to live 
these days. First, he has to keep his back to 
the wall and his ear to the ground. Then he 
must put his shoulder to the wheel, his nose 
to the grindstone, keep a level head and have 
both feet on the ground.—New York Times. 


ows 


Mostly FROM SWALLOWS 
Freshman: ‘Where do jailbirds come from?” 
Soph: “They are raised from larks, bats, 

and swallows.”—Texas Outlook. 


ow 


Professor (finishing long algebra problem): 
“And so we find X equals zero.” 
Sophomore: “All that work for nothing?” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


cw 


A well-known speaker lectured to the mem- 
bers of a literary society, and at the end of 
his address the secretary approached him 
with a check. This he politely refused, say- 
ing that it might be devoted to some charit- 
able purpose. 

“Would you mind,” asked the secretary, “if 
we add it to our special fund?” 

“Not at all,” said the speaker. “What is the 
special fund for?” 

“To enable us to get better lecturers next 
year.”—Chicago News. 


ow 


SHORT STORY 

He looked around to see if all was ready. 
It was. He gazed into the strained, tense 
faces, but none made a move to stop him. 
Suddenly he lifted a short .38 revolver to- 
ward his temple—a few panting words, and 
he pulled the trigger—Bang!—and amid the 
cheers of the crowd, four athletes sped down 
the track.—Scholastic. 
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Modern Shuffle Board 


Game Sets 


Malable Cast Iron—-White Plated 
Will Outlast Several Wooden Sets 


One Set consists of 4 Push Cues and 
6 Discs (3 A’s and 3 B’s) 









Price $12 per set, delivered 


CURVED FRONT GIVES 
erat CONTROL IN 

ING THE DISC. 
BRASS PIVOT. 





CURVED BACK FOR 

THE PURPOSE oF 

PLACING THE DISC 

ON STARTING LINE, 
’ 


ai 






Minimum Space Required, 32in.x18 ft. 


CHAS. H. WILSON 


1417 80th Ave. Oakland, Calif. 
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